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pany has secured their thorough revision and 
enlargement by 
sents them under the above title, in the form 
for which so strong a demand has been 
made. 

The following table of contents will give 
an idea of the scope and motive of the book. 


Introduction—The 
1. Are the Disciples a Denomination? 

2. Have we the Sect Spirit? 

3. Do the Disciples Desire Christian Union? 

4. Do We Wish Apostolic Christianity Restored? 
5. What du We More than Others? 

What Constitutes a Sectarian Attitude? 

7. A Historic Instance. 

8. The Two Paths. 

9. Denominational Sentiment. 

Apostolic Christianity—The Sources. 
Apostolic Christianity—The Doctrine. 
Apostolic Christianity—The Ordinances. 
Apostolic Christianity- 
14. The Form of Christian Union. 
5. The Church of the Future. 

}. Christian Unity—An 
Dr. Willett needs no introduction to our 
readers. 
name and the prominence of his work. 
is not only a leader amongst our own people, 
but is generally recognized as one of the best 
known and most popular Biblical lecturers 
on the American platform. The fact that 
he is the author of Our Plea for Union and 
The Present Crisis is ample assurance of its 
surpassing interest and value. 

This book ought to be read by every Dis- 
ciple. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth and retails 
‘or 75 cents. 
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HISTORIC review of the re- 
ligious position and the pres 
ent opportunities and perils of 
the Disciples of Christ. A 
series of editorial articles from 
the pen of Dr. Willett, which 
appeared recently in THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY, dealing 
with the subject of Christian 
Unity, called forth so many 
expressions of appreciation and 
demands for their appearance 
in more permanent iorm that 
The Christian Century Com- 
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WORTH WHILE. 


It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song, 
But the man worth while is the one 
When everything goes dead wrong; 
For a test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praises of earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears. 


It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray, 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the honor of earth 
Is the one that resists the desir¢ 


By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
The world’s highway is cumbered today 
They make up the item of life 
By the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile, 
It is these that are worth the homage of earth, 
For we find them but once in a whilk 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


THE UNITY OF THE CHVRCH. 


NE of the the 
Church for its consideration in these times 
is that of a possible unification of sentiment 


problems presented to 


and interest among the various commun- 
ions, such as will prove an effective means 
of advancing the cause of the 
it has representation. 


Christ in 
communities where 
It is apparent that such a unity as would 
be both convincing to the outside observer 
and economical in the work of the Church 


The question of an 





does not now exist. 
incorporating or organic unity may be set on one side 
The 
fact remains that among the churches now occupying 
the field, there prevails no such spirit of harmony and 
brotherhood as might be expected from those who 
Christian. It not 


for the present as beyond the field of ‘iscussion. 


bear the common name of does 
take long observation to convince anyone that the 
churches give evidence of an interest rather in their 
own denominational enterprises than in the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ as a whole. This may be 
only an apparent state of affairs. It certainly is not 
a true judgment regarding many of the people of God; 
nevertheless it appeals to the man outside as one of 
the striking features of present-day Christianity; that 
it seeks rather its own things than the things of 
others; and that each church, viewed denomination- 
ally, is jealous of its own rights and privileges, and 
is eager to take advantage of the rest wherever oppor- 
tunity offers, whether in the local communities or in 
the broader missionary fields of the world. 
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Doubtless much of this apparent attitude of rivalry 
is accounted for in some degree by an unconscious 
effort to push forward the only enterprises, in which 
the particular church is interested, namely: those of 
its own denominational sort. Probably the question 
of the work of the Church as a whole does not appeal 
so strongly to any one of the different bodies of 
Christians as does its own work, and thus the appear- 
ance of rivalry is in some measure explained. Never: 
theless it cannot be denied that those rivalries do exist, 
especially in smaller places and country districts, and 
are of such a character as to disquiet the heart of a 
believer in the progress of Christianity, and in the 
early redemption of the world. In towns where the 
church-going population is limited, the rivalry be- 
tween the churches is keen and sometimes, unhappily, 
unscrupulous. The outside world looks on with a half 
tolerant and half contemptuous surprise which plainly 
reveals a perception of the underlying differences 
which divide these people claiming fellowship with 
each other and with a common Lord. 

Turning to the picture of the apostolic churches, 
presented in the New Testament, it must be observed 
that the conditions were those of congregations living 
in harmony one with another, in so far as their in- 
terests touched, or tf they manifested tokens of fac - 
tion and strife these were visited with severe censure 
by their apostolic leaders. Lord 
the keenest anxiety for a unity of heart and 
convince the 


Our himself ex- 
pressed 
life among his followers, such as would 
world of the verity of his claims and the reality of 
Christian experience among his followers. The great 
intercessory prayer has as one of its outstanding fea- 
tures the petition that those who should believe on him 
through the word of the apostles might be one with 
a unity which characterizes the relations of Father and 
Son, and this to the end that the world might believe 
that he was sent of the Father. In the church at Corinth 
foolish admiration for different leaders had led to 
strife among the members so that a Pauline party, an 
Apollos party, a Petrine party, and a Christ party 
had grown up, mutually antagonistic and destructive 
to the interests of the cause of Christ in that city. It 
sternest rebukes that the apostle met 
He demanded instant abandon- 


the 
this state of 
ment of the party names and factional attitude, chal- 


was with 
strife. 


lenging them to show why they should bear the 
badges of those who were simply teachers of the com- 
mon faith. 

It is apparent, therefore, that while perfect liberty 
was permitted among the early churches, and their af- 
fairs were ordered with such wisdom as men open to 
the leading of the divine Spirit might manifest, with- 

at anv rigid rules of organization or plans of govern- 
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ment, yet these churches, for the most part, lived in 
with another and owed allegiance only to 
the common Master in whose name they had received 
pardon of their sins. This condition of unity, not for 
mal and ecclesiastical, but spiritual and vital, must ever 
remain the ideal of the Church; and wherever it is 

| by sectarian jealousies and failure so to co 
operate as to manifest before the world the inward 
unity of the Church, the effect can be nothing !ess 
than disastrous to the progress of the Kingdom of 
Gsod, and illustrative of the sin and scandal of divis- 
ions such as those which too frequently appear in our 


unity one 


destrovet 


churches today. 

lhe denominational situation is anomalous. It may 
be frankly admitted that the divisions which have ap 
peared m the Church are preferable to the old uni 
formity of stagnation which characterized the pre- 
Reformation period. But this argument itself is not 
sufficient to vindicate the continuance of sectarian ri 
valries such as prevail today. One may confess that 
the divisions into which the Church has been rent were 
necessitated by the spirit of independence and inquiry 
which with the Reformation. Still the ques 
tion forces itself upon the attention of a careful think- 
er,— Has not this divisive tendency run sufficiently its 
course, and ought not the spirit of unity to begin to 
prevail among the people of God? 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in regaining that lost 
unity lies in the constant tendency to regard its resto 
ration as bound up with some plan of ecclesiastical or 
mechanical union of an incorporating and formal sort. 
Che problem is really much simpler than this, what 
ever its ultimate terms may be. The present question 
is not one of finding a church into which our commun- 
ions can be merged, but of cultivating the unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace which the apostle empha- 
sized as one of the essentials of the Christian life. The 
spirit of unity once admitted freely will form for itself 
such a body as is suited to its life. The first duty is 
that of kindling in the hearts of all the people of God 
the consciousness of brotherhood and common serv- 
ice under the direction of the divine Spirit. 


arose 





‘THE VISITOR. 


HE events of the past week at Yale Uni- 
versity have been of unusual interest to the 
entire circle of educators in America and 
throughout the world. The bi-centennial 
of any institution is a moment of historic 
interest, and gives an indication of the 
interests of the men of two centuries back. 
The character of the founders of the Re- 
public is illustrated in the fact that with- 
in twenty years after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth the foundation of the first 
American university had been laid. To be sure, the 
little school to which John Harvard gave his fortune, 
his library and his name at Cambridge, a few miles 
out trom Boston, gave but faint promise of develop- 
ing into the Harvard University of our day. But it 
was a begmning, and one that has been nobly followed 
up. The Connecticut colony began its formal life 
many vears later, but one of its earliest ambitions was 
the possession of a school, which like that at Cam- 
bridge, should be a Christian foundation and com- 
petent to send out mintsters of the gospel. It was 





because the colonists, both in Virginia and in New 
England, feared what they termed “an illiterate min- 
istry” that they gave such early attention to educa- 
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tion. Not only were the purposes and mottoes of the 
early schools religious, but from Harvard alone dur- 
ing its first century of life three hundred and seven- 
teen men went out as preachers of Christianity. 

Yale began its work in «701, and other schools came 
into being as rapidly as the developing country could 
Columbia and \Prineceton in 17406; 
Brown in 1764; Dartmouth in 1769; Burlington in 
1791, and Bowdoin in 1795. The reason for this early 
interest in education lay in the intellectual character 
of the colonists. Both in Virginia and the north the 
founders of the colonies were devoted to literary pur- 
suits, and were keenly alive to the importance of cul- 
ture for the well-being of the people. Most of their 
troubles in the motherland had arisen from their fear- 
of the doctrines of liberty both by 
speech and press. It was the authorship of the Pil- 
grims which caused their exile in Holland. The name 
most revered among these emigrants to the new world 
was that of John Robinson, their honored pastor, 
whom they had left behind at Leyden, where he not 
only preached the gospel, but taught in the univer- 
sity, and disputed against Episcopius. His writings 
were almost a law for the rising colony in New Eng- 
land. Many of the leaders of the new state were well 
known as writers. Brewster was publisher and author. 
The record of Winthrop and Morton show them to 
have been men skilled in the use of the pen. Many 
of the leaders were graduates of Oxtord and Cam- 
bridge. Such preachers as Cotton, Hooker and Roger 
Williams were intellectual giants. It has been most 
fortunate for the Republic that the shaping of its 
future life was in the hands of men who saw that all 
the best elements of national prosperity wait upon ed- 
ucation, and who accordingly infused into the grow- 
ing nation the reverence for religion and the love 
of learning. The services rendered by such schools 
as Yale and Harvard can be neither recompensed nor 
estimated, and now Yale, after two centuries of splen- 
did service, 1s celebrating the anniversary of her 
birth. If Eli Yale could come back once more he 
would be almost as much a stranger to the scene as 
the newest arrival among the freshmen. Nothing is 
the same, save the fine old forms of East Rock and 
West Rock, standing like sentinels, and the far- 
stretching curve of the bay, as it winds about toward 
Savin Rock. All else is changed, but the change has 
come so gradually and silently that it is interwoven 
with some of the fairest intellectual achievements of 
the mation. The names that have made Yale illus- 
trious are not only hers but belong to the Republic. 
President Roosevelt well expressed this fact when, 
as the culminating event of the celebration, in receiv- 
ing his degree at the hands of President Hadley, he 
sail: “I have never had a hard task to perform, 
in promoting civic righteousness and public welfare, 
that I did not find a Yale man working shoulder to 
shoulder with me.” It is in such services as advance 
the well-being of the nation that a school, large or 
small, finds its highest mission. No amount of endow- 
ment, numbers of faculty and students, or value of 
equipment can exhaust the ideal of an institution of 
this kind. It is set as a guarantor of public intelli- 
gence and virtue. 

President Hadley is the representative of Yale’s 
new policy. The tradition of the historic school was 
a ministerial president, who fulfilled the older idea of 
a college president as a teacher of moral philosophy 
and a commanding personality at chapel and other 
functions. But the new college president is an execu- 
tive. He may be a teacher still, in many instances 


pre dluce them 


less advocacy 
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he is, but his primary work is that of an organizer 
and administrator. This President Hadley is prov- 
ing himself. and it is fair to believe that the future 
of Yale, in his hands and those of men of similar type. 
will not be less illustrious than the administrations of 
the Woolsevs, the Porters, and the Dwights have made 
it in the past. 
“Here's to good, old Yale!” 


THE WORLD IN THE CHVRCH. 


HIS is the season for great ecclesiastical 
councils. From Maine to California the 
hosts of the Lord have been meeting to 
review their forces, survey the enemy and 
plan for further developments of the great 
war. All the sections of Protestantism in 
America have been, or are thus engaged, 
and the daily papers have given consid- 
erable space to certain of their proceed- 
ings. 

On the surface and from a casual read- 
ing of newspaper reports—which is all that the aver- 
age man would think of giving—it would appear that 
a good deal of the spirit commonly called “worldly” 
had crept into and possessed the church of Jesus 
Christ. Can the public who do not attend these gath- 
erings feel convinced that those who lead them are 
profoundly and supremely filled and controlled by 
the spirit of religion? Alas! the ordinary reports al- 
most never reflect whatever of true religious value 
may be in any of the gatherings. These reports are 
mainly concerned with three matters, finance, organ- 
ization, and personal success. A treasurer’s annual 
statement is always sure of being summarized, even 
when the most inspiring spiritual message is ignored. 
The speeches which deal with the financial will tend 
to confirm the feeling that this is the real heart of the 
council, that money is the chief end of the church 
as it is of the stock exchange. 

The problems of organization are also supposed to 
be of public mterest, and the warm discussions which 
arise over them, the element of personality which is 
certain to creep in, go out as if they also reflected the 
true spirit and highest interest of the Church of 
Christ. And closely connected with organization and 
with the conduct of the program of such gatherings, 
the question of personal success, the passion of per- 
sonal ambition, must be considered. When the Rev. 
Jeremiah Stickler, who has occupied a certain office 
for a number of years, is subjected to criticism, or 
has the existence of his office threatened, the tem- 
perature, not only of his own language, but of the en- 
tire council is raised far above the “normal.” Then 
the pencils of reporters become busy, and the world 
has an opportunity for spicy comments. Or, when the 
Rey. Dr. Contius Eloquent makes an _ oration or 
preaches the annual sermon does he not occupy a place 
which is the envy of other Christian men, and is not 
much of the criticism of his effort in public and in 
private devoted to the question of his personal suc- 
cess? And the world has heard and vaguely remem- 
bers the word of Jesus about those who receive the 
honor of men, and therefore cannot receive the honor 
of God. If the memory of his word is faint, the per- 
ception of the principle is more distinct; men feel the 
incongruousness of the situation when followers of 
him who was crucified are seen aspiring to petty 
throws of human praise, and hurrying to exalted seats. 

\ll this we have mentioned in order to show that 
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there is much to be said for the accusation that these 
vearly meetings reveal in too obvious a manner that the 
“world” has invaded and conquered the Church. The 
superficial reader of reports is led astray indeed, if he 
thinks there is nothing divine in the Church, noth- 
ing of Christ's own spirit in its assemblies; but the 
policy of some church leaders, and the atmosphere of 
some committee rooms, and the self-seeking world- 
liness of many ministers lend some confirmation to 
that false conclusion. 

There is in all these assemblies evidence which 
points in another direction. Who can read the 
brief and yet, we believe, valuable accounts of the 
various denominational gatherings in 7he Chris- 
tian Century without being impressed anew by 
this solid mass of work which the churches of Christ 
are doing in this land and abroad? The discussions 
at the great gathering of Episcopalians in the far 
West have concentrated attention upon the marriage 
laws of this country as nothing for many years has 
done. The annual convention of the Disciples at 
Minneapolis should open the eyes of the entire nation 
to the almost unparalleled evangelistic success of that 
body of earnest preachers and_ servants of 
Christ. The meeting of the American Board at Hart- 
ford was remarkable for a scene where, through the 
effort to remove a debt of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, the enthusiasm of Christian hearts for Christ and 
his gospel and the peoples of the earth flashed out in 
generous gift, in glowing speech, and triumphant 
song. The American Missionary Association has 
moreover borne witness to the world that it stands for 
the unity of man, meeting under its venerable and 
thrilling motto, “Of one blood—all nations,” and re- 
solving anew to unite religion and patriotism in the 
work of preaching Christ to all the colored races 
within the wide bounds of the American Republic. 

The deeper souls who read about ecclesiastical gath- 
erings will always strive, in the honor of Christ’s 
name, to see between the lines of the hasty summary 
the consecration of true Christian hearts to his king- 
dom. Too much of the world is in the Church; but 
the Church is in the world. It is here, the bride of 
Christ: this living and energetic body of which he is 
the living omnipotent head. After all our criticism, 
and even with its many faults before our minds, we 
recall the fact that it contains a multitude of those who 
are being saved, who are joined unto the Lord, who 
have been washed from their sins, who are, not per- 
fect, but being perfected against “that day.” The 
Church is in the world and our whole and only hope 
for this world springs undying from that fact. 





The German proverb, “If I rest I rust,” applies 
to many things besides the key. If water rests it 
stagnates. If the tree rests it dies, for its winter state 
is only a half-rest. If the eye rests, it grows dim and 
blind. If the lungs rest, we cease to breathe. If the 
heart rests we die. What is trie living but loving? 
And what is loving but growth in the likeness of 
God? Work is the mission of mankind on this earth. 
A day is ever struggling forward, a day will arrive, 
in some approximate degree, when he who has no 
work to do, by whatever name he may be called, will 
not find it good to show himself in any quarter of 
the solar system; but may go and look out elsewhere, 
if there be any idle planet discoverable. Let all hon- 
est workers rejoice that such law, the first of nature, 
has been made good on them. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


lt is said that Edwards county is the only county in 
Illinois in which over one half of the children are in 
Sunday school. And there the county jail is empty 
a good part of the time 





\ prominent Sunday school worker says that the 
only audiences he has addressed in the state of Illinois 
in which fifty-four per cent of the men present were 
under twenty-one years of age were in the peniten- 


tiaries 

The Russian peasant, besides being a fatalist—per- 
haps because he is a fatalist—is passively contented 
with his hard lot. He knows nothing of that divine 
discontent which is the spring of change and progress. 
When he suffers injury he bows his head in stolid sub- 
mission, saying: “The Czar is busy and God is afar 
off.” Wait till he finds out that, however busy the 
Czar may be, God is near! His social awakening will 
then come. 

When Sunday is transformed from a holy day to a 

Even 
lat they 


holiday, it sooner or later becomes a day of toil 
the French people are beginning to realize tl 
need a rest day. On a recent Sunday a procession of 
employes from the shoos and stores marched through 
the streets of Paris carrving banners with the motto, 
“Buy nothing on Sundays.” Sunday is the laboring 
man’s best friend. To deprive him of a day of rest is 
to deprive him of one of his inalienable rights 


One of the cases in which the eighth commandment 
is often unwittingly broken is where public speakers 
intrench upon the time of those who are to follow them 
on the program. The following instance of regard 
for the rights of others is given as if it were something 
extraordinary: “Few evidences of practical Chris- 
tianity and the unselfishness it breeds are more striking 
than the fact that at the recent missionary day at 
Northfield, when over fifty men and women spoke 
from the auditorium platform, no speaker occupied 
more than his allotted time.” 


A Blow to Spiritualism. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to the volun- 
tary severance of Mrs. Piper from connection with 
the work of the Society for Psychical Research. Her 
spirit messages, given while in a state of trance, were 
regarded by the members of that society as establish- 
ing the claim that communication might be held with 
the unseen world. She now makes the extraordinary 
statement that while in the trance state she acted sim- 
ply as an automaton and that she herself has no ex- 
planation to offer of the experiences of which she was 
the subject. She more than questions the theory that 
the phenomena had anything whatever to do with the 
intervention of disembodied spirits, and is inclined to 
search for their explanation in telepathy. She quotes 
the remark of Phillips Brooks, who, when present at 
one of her seances, said: “This may be the back door 
into heaven, but I want to go in bv the front door.” 
This frank avowal on the part of Mrs. Piper of the 
conviction that the spirits of the dead did not speak 
through her will be a heavy blow to spiritualism 

A Forward Mowement at Yale. 

\ great deal that has been said of late against the 
eleemosynary feature in the education of theological 
students would be equally pertinent if directed against 
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the free training of our military cadets at West Point. 
[t is well, however, to do all that can be done to pre- 
serve in the young men who are under training for the 
ministry of the Gospel independence and self-respect. 
Hence we hail with satisfaction the movement in Yale 
Divinity School to inaugurate a system of religious 
work by the students under the direction of local pas- 
tors and mission workers. No financial aid is now 
given to the students, but such as they earn by work 
Other seminaries have adopted this sys- 


actually done. 
It seems to be 


tem and are satisfied with its results. 
the true solution of a perplexing problem. 


Christianity Not Dying Out, 

Those who imagine that Christianity is dying out 
have merely to glance at the most recent religious 
statistics to be disabused of that idea. While, in the 
past hundred years, the population of the United States 
has increased thirteenfold, church members have in- 
creased four times as much. <A hundred years ago 
half a million dollars would probably cover everything 
raised for these purposes; now the churches of this 
country spend annually over twenty-eight millions on 
hospitals, orphanages and other benevoience, five and 
a half millions for foreign missions and an equal or 
greater sum for home missions. The annual expendi- 
ture for the churches and benevolent work of the world 
is estimated at $1,009,369,494. 

The Color Line at the White House. 

It was to be expected that President Roosevelt would 
do unconventional things. His action in entertaining 
Booker T. Washington, the president of Tuskegee 
Institute, at dinner has produced something of a sen- 
sation—especially in the South. This is the first in- 
stance on record in which a negro has received such 
a mark of presidential favor. With but few exceptions 
the press of the country commend the action of the 
president in giving recognition to one who has broken 
through the invidious bars of circumstance and has 
taken a foremost place among the educational leaders 
of our time. Booker T. Washington has devoted his 
life to the uplifting of his people; his success has 
been phenomenal, and for his work’s sake he deserves 
the nation’s gratitude. 





College Men Increasing. 

Our prosperity as a nation is not altogether on the 
material side. With hardly an exception the colleges 
of the land report a large increase in the enrollment 
of students. Last vear the graduating lists showed 
an increase of twenty-five per cent upon the previous 
year. This year the ratio of increase is probably 
greater. The demand for college-bred men in_ all 
branches of business continues to grow. The educa- 
tional ideals of the present day are intensely practical 

too practical, perhaps-—and the trained mind has the 
best chances of success. 


IN STORM AND STRIFE. 
In storm and strife 
Che bells of life 
Forever keep a-ringing: 
In dark and dawn 


Che heart sings ot 
lForevermore inging 
Still in the nigh 


Che soul sees light 
\ brighter future bringing, 
Dim grief in flight 
And rainbows bright, 
And even the storms a-singing! 
Atlanta Constitution 
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TAKE HEART, 


I think we are too ready with complaint 


In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed, beyond the zenith and the slope 

Of yon grey blank of sky, we might grow faint 

lo muse upon eternity’s constraint 
Round our aspirant souls: but since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop, 

For a few days consumed in loss and taint? 

O pusillanimous heart be comforted, 

And, like a cheerful traveler, take the road, 

Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 

Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 

To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
“Because the way is short, I thank Thee, God,” 

—E. B. Browning. 





CHRISTOLOGICAL TENDEN- 
CIES OF THE TIME. 


W. J. LHAMON, 


No. Vil. Missions. 


HEN Dr. John E. Clough of the famous 
Ongole Mission was in America some years 
ago it is reported that he was asked the 
following question: “Do you preach the 
law first or the Gospel?” and that he gave 
the following reply: “I used to talk Moses 
to them, did so for years; I have changed 
now. I leave Moses till later. I preach 
Christ and him crucified first, last and all 
the time. They say amen to the law; they 
have what they believe is the law of God 
already ; what they need is Christ.” 

This incident may be taken as an indication of the 
inevitable tendency of all missionary enterprise. It 
is the universal experience of missionaries that heathen 
and barbarous peoples do not respond to civilized 
speculations, or to ancient laws and cults, or to modern 
ceremonialism, as they do to the simple story and sub- 
lime person of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Jesus is the universal man, and about him there 
is something that wins the heart of man as man. He 
holds a key that is more than magic, and doors open 
to him that are forever closed to art and science and 
philosophy and law. There are many wonderful ef- 
fects springing from the story of Jesus, and among 
them this is not the least—namely, that it has proved 
itself by actual experiment through nineteen centuries 
a conquering power over people of every kindred and 
tongue and tribe and nation. Over the most cultured 
the Savior has thrown the spell of his holier culture, 
and over the most barbarous he has thrown the charm 
of his personal affection. 








Many .times the-story has been told of the first. con- 


vert from among the fierce inhabitants of Tahiti. It 
is worth telling again in this Christological argument. 
During sixteen years of faithful work the missionaries 
had not the encouragement of a single conversion to 
Christ. But in prayer they continued teaching and 
preaching. One day the missionary, standing amidst 
a group of islanders, was reading to them portions of 
the Gospel according to John. When he read, “God 


‘so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
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that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but 
have eternal life,” the chief stopped him and asked 
that it be read again. Then he said, “That means that 
your God loves you, but your God does not love us.” 
The missionary read it again, emphasizing the word 
“world” and the word “whosoever,” and explained 
that the Father of Jesus loves all his earthly children, 
and wants them all to be like Jesus, that they may be 
his true children. Convinced of this the chieftain said, 
“Since your God loves, your God shall be.my God, 
for our gods do not love.” This was the beginning 
of conversions in Tahiti, and the work spread with 
amazing rapidity. Idols were destroyed, cannibal 
ovens were demolished, churches and schools sprang 
up, and a whole new civilization appeared as the fruits 
of that teaching of God’s Fatherhood revealed in the 
Brotherhood of Jesus. 

But all this is Christological. The change was 
wrought by the story of Christ’s love as manifested 
in his life and death, and by the story of his victory 
as shown in his resurrection. To this the savage 
islanders have responded, not once nor twice, but in 
cases that are all but countless. Out from Jewish 
sources goes the story of this love into all Gentile lands, 
conquering and to conquer. It is the marvel of his- 
tory and the miracle of providence. With Jew and 
Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, Christ 
becomes all and in all. It is he who breaks down “the 
middle wall of partition” and makes of the twain or 
the twenty one new man. 

We cannot imagine such effects following any other 
line of teaching, and in point of historic fact such ef- 
fects have never sprung from any other cause. Sup- 
pose that our missionaries, instead of insisting upon 
the simple story of the Savior of men, should persist 
in bandying about the ears of savage or half-civilized 
peoples the conflicting five points of Calvinism and 
\rminianism; or that they should go more deeply into 
theological matters and talk learnedly about sublap- 
sarianism and supralapsarianism; or that they should 
enter into the old discussions of the seventh century 
about monophysitism and monotheletism; or that they 
should attempt to solve effectually the metaphysical 
problems involved in the kenosis or the krypsis, or in 
the homo-ousia, or the hetero-ousia, or the homoi- 
ousia!!!! The very thought of such a procedure sug- 
gests an incongruity. Such discussions have no appeal 
to any sort of human being except perverted school- 
men. To the child of nature and of God they are as 
foreign and cold and useless as the icebergs of our 
hypothetical open polar sea. But the Christ—simply, 
seriously, sweetly presented—how he “finds” the 
hearts of men! It is Coleridge’s expression, “The 
Savior finds me.” And it is this finding power of 
Christ that has transformed the islands and the con- 
tinents wherever his missionaries have gone and his 
church has run her normal course in the history of any 
people. 

The following beautiful incident may serve in fur- 
ther illustration of the theme: On Christmas day 
in the year 1800 William Carey baptized in the Ganges 
his first convert, Krishna Pal. This man, turned from 
the devil worship of India, celebrated his joy in the 
Savior by the composition of a sweet little Christo- 
logical poem, the first stanza of which is this: 

“O thou, my soul, forget no more 
The Friend who all thy misery bore; 
Let every idol be forgot, 

But, O my soul, forget him not.” 


Another and a very clear indication of the Christo- 
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logical tendency of missions is the use they make of the 
Bible. In a previous essay we sought to show that 
the Bible is distinctively Christological, and that it is 
denominational names and 
doctrines, and of our sectarian isms. If this is true 
it must follow that the use of the Bible in all Protest 
ant mission fields must tend to eliminate doctrines that 


entirely innocent of our 


are foreign to it, and to fix the minds of missionaries 
and their native converts and upon the 
Christ, who fills its pages from first to last 

No other movement in the world’s histor 
Bible a universal power among 
men as modern missions. The translation of the Bible 
into the tongues of their various peoples has been 
among the first and most beneficent works of our great 
foreign missionaries. The impetus they have thus 
given to the publication and circulation of it is all but 
incredible. In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Bible existed in fewer than fifty of the tongues 
of earth; now than 400 languages are bear 
ing its message to ninety per cent of the people of all 
the earth. Above 6,000,000 copies, more than were 
in the world at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are printed and distributed annually. This ma- 
jestic enterprise of translation and distribution, to- 
gether with the work of teachers and preachers in 
many lands, must tend mightily toward a consensus of 
thought about Christ, and a common, world-wide 
loyalty to him. 

\ last reflection. The very effort on the part of 
Christians to do simply what Christ commanded must 
have Christological effects. When his disciples do 
really go and teach all nations, such going must be a 
world-wide Christological movement, for the reason 
that his disciples have nothing to teach but Christ him- 
self and what he taught. When he is presented as he 
presented himself, and when the Father is presented 
as revealed in him, and when repentance and forgive- 
ness and baptism and life and death and resurrection 
and heaven are all made known after the fashion of 
his own teaching of them, then his commission has 
its perfect work in the world. And all the content of 
the commission is Christological. Read it anew and 
see if there is anything in it other than Christ himself 
and what he taught. Behold him in the giving of it! 
He stands among his disciples with uplifted, pierced 
hands, saying, “All authority in heaven and on earth 
is given to me; go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” This 
is our warrant, given by Christ, for the teaching of 
Christ far as the race ot man 1s found. 

The church of the last century began to see it so, 
and to the church of the century at hand there will 
surely come the full revelation of it, and with that 
a mighty Christological work, such as in kind has not 
been seen since the days of Peter and Paul, and in 
extent—never. 

Columbia, Mo. 


more more 
has done 


so much to make the 


More 


But let it not be forgotten that much as money is 
needed, it is not the greatest need. Money may fur- 
nish the machinery, but it cannot furnish the power to 
drive it. What boots it if we have the best equip- 
ment, the most complete organization, the fullest treas- 
ury, and have not spiritual power? The gift of the 
hand will count for little if it be not accompanied 
with the prayer of the heart. “Not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
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“SACRED MVSIC.” 


HYMN TUNES AVAILABLE AT THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


PROF, CHARLES C, CLEMENS. 


F great interest today is the question, What 

kind of an heritage have we from the vari- 
ous early publications and others trom dif- 
ferent European sources? What ts there 
available in hymnody at the present day 
for use in divine worship? 

Let us take firstly those tunes written 
somewhat in the spirit of the German 
choral. In these we have note for 
every syllable—strong, dignified and = in 
every way forceful. The German choral 
and tunes of a similar syllabic order might well be 
heard oftener in our churches. There is, for example, 
the majestic choral, “Now thank we all our God.” Of 
the same syllabic type, but not usually written in the 
form of a choral, is the old tune “St. Anne's.” Tunes 
of this type are a glorious means of a somewhat sturdy 
emotional expression—dignified, almost statuesque, in 
its aspect. 

But we do not want to be always having those sledge- 
hammer blows of the mighty choral; and next, we 
have tunes in which occasional syllables are sung to 
two notes, giving greater fluency. Some of these are 
almost as stately as the tunes of the choral type, but 
there is with them a sense of movement and ease which 
is very acceptable. 

Then we have the type of tune that is more florid, 
where it is the rule rather than an exception to have 
two notes to a syllable, and sometimes even more. 
This was carried to great excess in earlier days and 
the style has been very widely modified. 


one 


A type of tune of which very few specin.ens survive 
at this day is that known as the Fuguing tune. Here 
a portion of the last line of a verse is first taken by one 
part, then another, then another, and finally all repeat 
the line together. This gave opportunity for the fre- 
quent exercise of some especial skill on the part of 
the singer, a privilege which was highly prized. I 
cannot find that many of these tunes are included in 
present-day hymnals, but I have a feeling that a few 
more might profitably survive. Possibly the excess to 
which this style was carried and the occasional vain- 
glorious way in which the tunes were sung, led to a 
reaction. 

When the sense of the repeated portion of the 
line was complete in itself, and especially when the 
repetition led on to an important central thought, the 
effect was not only good but positively impressive, 
provided the music was of a dignified order. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not always by any means the case. 
In fact, this style of tune is remembered. mostly owing 
to its laughable situations than for any other reason. 
To illustrate this it is only necessary to quote “And 
love thee bet—and love thee bet—-and love thee better 
than before.” Or, “Oh, for a man—oh, for a man— 
oh, for a mansion in the skies.” Here the sense is not 
only spoiled, but a double meaning is given that is very, 
undignified. 

Of this kind two tunes are quite familiar to congre- 
gations of the present day. Miles Lane is one. Here 
we have the last line, “Crown him—crown him— 
crown him—crown him, Lord of all.” The other is 
the “Adeste Fideles,” with the refrain, “O come, let 
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us adore him—O come, let us adore him. Christ the 
Lord.” This is impressive. 

Then there are the modem tunes, mostly of the 
fluent order, but practically covering every variety and 
tvpe. In these we have much that is good and some 
that is weak and poor. The compilation of a hymnal 
for the pet ple is one of the most difficult of enterprises. 
There is the important question of association. We 
are too grateful to the old tunes to let them go need- 
lessly. If an old tune has its good points, let the little 
ones learn it and carry on the tradition. If a tune is 
simply old without any other qualification, away with 
it. Because it was the only thing available for our 
grandfathers, it does not follow that it is the best thing 
for our children. This is a restless age and the de- 
mand for new things is sometimes bewildering, but 
if some composers and compilers insist on giving us 
a grade of music only suitable to a low state of musical 
development, we are not compelled to sing it. 

\ good hymn tune, whether ancient or modern, will 
have clearly marked rhythm both in melody and har- 
monv. Well-markedrhythm m melody will explain itself, 
but a decisive harmonic movement is equally important 
for congregational purposes. This is illustrated in the 
very simplest way m the first lines of “My faith looks 
up to thee.” There are two printed arrangements of 
the harmony of these lines—one where the harmony 1s 
stationary for two whole measures, and the other 
where the harmony makes an effective change at the 
commencement of the second measure. I do not know 
which the composer intended, but there is no com- 


parison between the two in effectiveness. The ar- 
rangement with the charge in harmony is strong and 
vigorous, and with the other weak and feeble. An 


organist cannot control a congregation unless there be 
good harmonic movement. 

If a congregation is singing a tune of the choral 
tvpe—one syllable to each note—then a sense of 
solidity and even slowness may well be encouraged. 
Lut this is not the right way to sing tunes of the other 
type and here, while there should always be a certain 
stateliness, there should also be a feeling cultivated of 
movement and fluency. The congregation should be 
taught to feel and appreciate this. What is more 
dreary than the slow slurrmg of many congregations 
in those tunes which should be of the fluent order? 

[ am sure it would be of great value if congre- 
gational rehearsals were more frequently held—the 
congregation should be rehearsed occasionally, much 
in the same manner as the choir is rehearsed. The 
chief musical weakness of the congregation lies in the 
attack. As we frequently hear it, the organist plays 
over the tune, then holds the first soprano note a more 
or less definite time and then begins the tempo of 
the hymn, the congregation coming in gradually as 
they gain confidence. This process is generally re- 
peated at each verse. This is certainly not ideal. | 
recently heard a hymn sung in a church not far from 
Cleveland. The tune was a good one, and the con- 
cluding portion of the third verse was sung with 
much expression. The beginnmg of the fourth verse 
was the crowning point of the hymn, and had it been 
attacked with vigor the effect would have been elec- 
trifying, but the point was lost owing to the hesitancy 
and lack of unanimity at the beginning of the verse. 


The playing over of fhe hymn tune is merely a pre- 
lude, and its purpose is two-fold. It indicates the 
tune and the tempo in which the tune is to be sung. 
Let there be always a definite duration between the end 
of the prelude and the beginning of the hymn—say 
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two beats—and let the choir and congregation under- 
stand this and be constantly on the alert. If this is 
understood and rehearsed it will be just as effective 
for purposes of attack as if we had a conductor, and 
perhaps more so. The expression of a preference does 
not imply a condemnation of those who prefer other- 
wise, but personally | dislike the use of a baton in a 
church service. An intelligent understanding between 
organist, choir and congregation is of greater value 
than the baton, and this can best be promoted by the 
occasional congregational rehearsal. \ minister is 
naturally anxious that the congregation should sing 
heartily and is almost unconsciously tempted to use 
a limited selection of well-known tunes and to hesitate 
to introduce new ones. To my knowledge this often 
results in the neglect of some of the finest tunes in 
the hymnal. The learning of new tunes and chants 
and the relearning of familiar tunes with fine attack 
and without dragging might be made useful features 
of the congregational rehearsal. 
Chanting. 


[ sometimes wonder why chanting is so rarely done 
in the churches of the different denominations. [| am 
convinced that if ministers and organists could see 
what an important resource they might have in chant- 
ing, we should have it oftener than we do. Chanting 
is undoubtedly a little difficult at the outset, especially 
to those who have not been accustomed to hearing 
chanting regularly, and many choirmasters feel that 
the time spent in rehearsal of chanting could be more 
profitably applied in some other direction. This would 
be assuredly true at times, but I think we may some- 
times look a little further ahead. A choir and con- 
gregation who can chant well will have a greater flu- 
ency in singing the more ordinary music. Use only 
a few psalms at first and sing them often, and let choir 
and congregation always sing from pointed words, 
and when a little familiarity has been attained, both 
choir and congregation will have an added pleasure 
and inspiration. I do not mean that psalms should 
never be used unless they can be sung—not by any 
means—but I feel there might reasonably be a more 
definite place in public worship for the chanted psalm. 
I often have the feeling that when a congregation is 
reading a psalm that it is, as it were, being read at 
sight. When a psalm is fluently sung it represents 
something more than this—it has of necessity had 
study and attention, and its utterance becomes a more 
intensely personal equation. That it is possible for 
a congregation to acquire this I know. but at the same 
time I also know its initial difficulties, and I do not 
wish to assert that it can always be successfully done. 
If it is to be attempted, aboye all things let the choir- 
master have a very clear idea of the effect he desires 
to produce, and it will be helpful if he train a small 
body of voices first, so that the congregation may hear 
a pattern before they commence to sing. I hope it 
may be of interest to relate one little experience con- 
nected with a first attempt in congregational chant- 
ing. 

In a Congregational church in England the minister 
decided to try if the congregation would not like oc- 
casionally to chant a psalm. A very short psalm was 
selected—the twenty-third—“The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want.” A sufficient number of cards 
were printed with the words of the psalm pointed for 
chanting and the music of the chant clearly printed 
above. The choir first rehearsed it at one of their re- 
hearsals and the following Sunday evening the min- 
ister talked a little about chanting and invited those 








of the congregation who would like to do so to remain 
for a short rehearsal. Almost everybody accepted the 
invitation. The detail of the rehearsal had been care- 
fully planned in advance so as to combine economy of 
time with efficiency. The organist played over the 
chant, then the whole choir sang the treble part of the 
chant in unison, humming the notes without using the 
words, then the.cangregation were invited to do. ex- 
actly the same with the choir, and this was repeated 
two or three times, the organ playing the complete 
harmony as a general’ support. Then the choir sang 
the first two verses of the psalm, the congregation 
watching the pointed words on their cards, then the 
congregation sang these verses with the choir, and 
so on with the other verses until the whole psalm had 
been rehearsed. At the next rehearsal those of the 
congregation who were capable of singing the parts 
forming the harmony were invited to sing over the 


bass, tenor or alto parts, as the case might be, with the 


choir. On the third Sunday the psalm was sung in 
the service and was sufficiently inspiring to induce the 
congregation to express a desire to learn more. This 
work, as I understand, has been carried on successfullv 
ever since, and the chanting of the psalms has now 
become as much a part of the regular service in that 
church as the singing of hymns. There is something 
in the quiet chanting of a contemplative psalm that is 
almost unique. There is no great energy of accent, 
just enough rhythmic force to keep the musical struc- 
ture moving together, producing a musical atmosphere 
which is delightful to those accustomed to it. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





EVROPEAN LETTER. 


QUINCY L. DOWD. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Travel abroad should be purposeful as well as pleas- 
urable, and to what better purpose could a week be 
spent than in visiting Prague, Bohemia? The town 
itself is one of the most interesting in Europe, both 
historically and for its remaining medieval appear- 
ance and customs. Let any one read “The Witch of 
Prague,” by Marion Crawford, and then judge wheth- 
er there is not abundant local color and charm to draw 
a person hither. But none of these things had the 
drawing power equal to one other fact, viz., that in 
Prague is centered a new, strong evangelical work of 
the nature of that originated by John Huss five cen- 
turies ago, then only to be stamped out and crushed 
by the all-powerful Papacy and hierarchy. Just 
twenty-nine years ago the Rev. Drs. E. A. Adams and 
A. W. Clark, then neighboring pastors in Connecticut, 
were sent out by the American Board on a Gospel 
mission to the peoples of Bohemia. The story is a 
thrillingly heroic one of their wise, patient efforts to 
gain the least sufferance or concession from a bitterly 
hostile government and church. Even more heart- 
moving is the account of their steady success and 
growth in the face of that overwhelming opposition. 
In Prague alone to-day are three effective churches 
having crowded congregations largely made up still of 
those who are nominally Catholics, either dissatisfied 
with what their priests are or desirous to know what 
new preaching of Christ and his grace 
there are three flourishing Young 


is in the 
Besides, 


there 
to men 


Men’s Christian Associations and as many temperance 
bands, also a home or retreat for the rescue or pro- 
tection of young girls, since corruption is fearfully 
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rife in this city. About eighteen years ago Dr. Adams 
retired from this Prague field, and took up a like 
work among the Bohemians of Chicago. Recently 
Rev. John S. Porter has resumed service in co-opera- 
tion with Dr. Clark. Already their operations have 
extended out to many important places throughout 
Austria. The Gospel work in Vienna among the 150,- 
000 Bohemians there, as well as for the German popu- 
lation, bids fair to assume even larger ~ proporttons 
and to show more rapid growth than in Prague and 
other parts of Bohemia. As in all other mission 
fields the need of helpers and of financial support far 
exceeds all that the funds provided can meet. Can 
it be that Christian people in America know and real- 
ize that just now over wide districts of Austria there 
is a remarkable agitation on foot, whose rallying cry 

“Away from Rome!” in other words, “Independ- 
ence, freedom from the galling bondage and repres- 
sion so long endured under papal dominion.” True, 
it is now largely a patriotic and political sentiment, 
not so much due to intelligent religious conviction. 
But it means a vast opportunity, a restlessness and a 
seeking for the real good such as signalized the Re- 
formation period of Luther’s day, and that earlier 
blaze of light when Huss and Jerome held up the 
grace of God. It would be a pitiful failure in Chris- 
tian faith just now to withhold from these modern 
apostles to Bohemia that full, generous support their 
cause deserves, for right there on their battle front is 
the strategic frontier of Christendom at present. 

On coming into Switzerland, the small neutral spot 
of our warring world, one takes a long breath of free- 
dom. Here, if anywhere, the truce of God is a real- 
ity. People can come hither to adjust all their knotty 
relations unmolested, marriage included. It is glori- 
ous autumn, too. The season of recent heavy rains 
has ended. The tourist army has nearly melted 
away. October, with its many-tinted hues on gardens 
and woods, its abounding fruit and nut harvest,its brac- 
ing out-of-door life, its busy work getting ready for 
the shut-in winter, belongs to the few stragglers who 
wait for this aftermath of pleasure and mountaineer- 
ing. Luzern is the focus of about all the going and 
coming, probably 300,000 visitors each summer pass- 
ing this way. Fortunately the weather still admits of 
excursions to the tops of Rigi Kulm and Pilatus. For 
a few days past the sunshine has made the air on these 
summits even balmy. What could be more invigorat- 
ing than a half day spent on Rigi viewing the snow 
range panorama followed by a two and a half hours’ 
walk down to Weggis on the lake! The enjoyment 
also of a cycle ride along the shore of the Vierwald- 
statter See, through Kreuz to  Kiissnacht, thence 
across the narrow strip of land to Immensee, on Lake 
Zug, following its shore up to Arth, is quite as highly 
keyed up as any climb can be. Along the roadside 
men and women were gathering the phenomenal crop 
of pears from trees as large as a good-sized elm. Very 
long ladders are a necessity for this work. This w hole 

valley shows itself remarkably rich, in fact reeks with 
2,000 years of dairying and intensive cultivation. 
While stopping to look at the tiny hill-top shrine called 
Tell’s Chapel, scene of one of that doughty patriot’s 
mythical exploits, a look down into a field revealed 
a real fight of fisticuffs going on between two Swiss 
lads, their brave mates standing up in the road some- 
what aloof to see that the combatants had an equal 
chance and no favor. The rough and tumble was 
soon over; then all got into a cluster to argue the 
merits of the result. In this same vicinity is an im- 
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mense Catholic mission house, to which a large addi- 
tion is being made, another evidence that this historic 


church is still to be reckoned with as having a mission ° 


among men, probably to the end of time. The ride on 
to Arth, sometimes within a dozen feet of the green 
waters of Lake Zug, with the long, frowning, rocky 
face of Rigi Kulm casting its dark shadow across the 
way, the road bordered by the picturesque chalets, 
rather too fragrant of their long use for animal iife of 
many domesticated kinds, ending with a visit to the 
interior of the parish church in Arth, made up a half- 
day of wheeling far beyond any mortal’s deserts. A 
reviving pot of tea with bread and blackberrry pre- 
serves served in the low-ceiled refreshment room of 
Hotel du Rigi put one into metal for the late spin 
back to Luzern. 

Yesterday, in company with an English doctor from 
Shrewsbury, the climb up to the top of Pilatus was 
made in the forenoon from the little village of Her- 
giswyl. Prof. George H. Gilbert had written urging 
a look from this height on his account. Never was a 
friendly request obeyed better repaid. That splendid 
broadside of the highest Alps with their many mighty 
glaciers fronting this point of view from Glarnisch 
on the east to the Monk and Jungfrau peaks, all loom- 
ing up at times clear and free, then surrounded by a 
surging sea of white mottled with dark clouds, was 
a sight worthy of the heavenly host. But having the 
reader in mind one does well to consider what Mark 
Twain said when doing the sights at Jerusalem, “One 
can gorge sights to repletion as well as sweetmeats.” 





LETTERS TO THE BOOK 
LOVER. 


BISHOP H.C. G. MOVLE. 


My Dear Friend: Last week I said something about 
the work of the late Bishop Westcott. I! wish this 
week to recall a few facts concerning the man who 
has been appointed his successor as Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Probably no appointment in recent years in 
the English church has given such wide satisfaction 
as this. Lord Salisbury has been suspected of some- 
thing more than sympathy with the High Church 
party, and during the earlier portion of his period 
of responsibility his appointments seemed in_har- 
mony with that suspicion. Several of his more re- 
cent nominations of bishops and other dignitaries 
have suggested that either his breadth ot mind has 
been increased or other influences are at work com- 
pelling him to recognize the claims of other sections 
of the Established Church of England. 

Dr. Moule has been for some years recognized as 
the leader of the Evangelical party. He has inherited 
the strong Low Church traditions of Cambridge, and 
has given them, it is not too much to say, a new pow- 
er and a new glory in English life. With that fer- 
vent devotion to the fundamental features of evan- 
zelical theology he combines great breadth and ac- 
curacy of scholarship and a sensitive insight into hu- 
man nature. From the year 1881 and until 1899 he 
was principal of Ridley Hall, which he made famous 
as a training school for Anglican clergymen at Cam- 
bridge. So powerful was the influence which he 
exerted over men that those who had studied under 
him became objects of cnvy amongst their brethren 
throughout the country. While his book on “The 
Outlines of Christian Doctrine” shows the thorough- 
ness with which he has studied all sides of the evan- 


gelical system, the sympathetic reader of his other 
works will discover easily that three of these doctrines 
have exercised a specia! fascination for the mind of 
Dr. Moule. These are: The union with Christ; atone- 
ment through his death; and the possession of the 
Holy Spirit by those who are in union with him on 
the ground of his death by personal faith. It is an 
important feature of Dr. Moule’s teaching that these 
doctrines are no less matters of experience than of 
theory; and no less Christian doctrines to be studied, 
described, defended, and preached than they are deep 
spiritual experiences to be passionately desired, 
wrestled for and triumphantly possessed. 

The great power with which Dr. Moule sees life as 
doctrine and doctrine as life gives to his expositions 
of evangelical truth what I must describe as their su- 
preme quality, namely, their penetrating force. In a 
style made exquisite by long and ripe culture, he so 
sets forth these truths as to make them speak directlv 
to the conscience and the heart of his student reader. 
All of these doctrines have received at his hands sim- 
ple and yet fervent treatment in a series of little books, 
which are much read as aids to devotional life. Among 
these I will name: “Union with Christ,” “Secret 
Prayer” and “In Christ, for Christ.” Dr. Moule has 
also published a work on the Spirit which he has en- 
titled “Veni Creator,” where his true strength hardly 
appears, although the subject is one which, as other 
works show, he has mace his own. The best studies 
which he has given to us on this profound and most 
vital subject are to be found in his commentaries on 
Romans and Ephesians, and, above all, in the volume 
on Romans, which he contributed to the Expositor’s 
Bibie. Here, as it seems to me, Dr. Moule appears 
at his strongest and ripest. This epistle is ever the 
dearest to evangelical Christians, and into its depths 
Dr. Moule has plunged with whole-hearted delight ; 
and the spoils he has brought to shore and spread out 
for us are rich indeed. No one can read this consecu- 
tive exposition withoyt- being moved to a deeper an- 
prehension of the true nature of Christian experience 
and without being made to feel that in the life of faith 
towards Jesus Christ there are possibilities he has 
hardly measured and joys he has hardly tasted. Early 
this year Dr. Moule published a volume of sermons 
entitled “The Old Gospel for the New World,” of 
which [ shall not attempt a review at present. 

It is worthy of remark that Dr. Moule has for a 
long time been recognized as one of the leaders of 
what is known as the Keswick Movement. He and 
one or two other men are mainly responsible for the 
wonderful history associated with that name. They 
have saved it from the dangerous vagaries into which 
lesser men would undoubtedly have led it, and thev 
have given to it a dignity and power which makes it 
unique among recent developments of the Christian 
spirit in Great Britain. 

I understand that Dr. Moule has in hand a work of 
utmost importance to the religious and theological 
world. I trust that his elevation to the great See of 
Durham will not be allowed by him to interrupt that 
wider service of the Chirch of Christ to which he has 
beyond doubt been called and which, as it seems to 
many of us, must have a prior claim upon his energies. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
A Bookman. 


We may have the itorm of godliness without the 
power ; but it is impossible to have the power without 
the form.—Edward Payson. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


BY DAVID LYALL. 


before his 


HE Rev. Gavin Hamilton sat i 
and his 


study table on a May morning, 
face betraved some sadness and perplexity, 
and he evidently found it difficult to fix 
his attention on his morning's work. It 
may be that the views from the bay win- 
dow commanding the noble expanse of the 
Firth of Tay allured him more than was 
common; at least, his eyes never roamed 
from it, but his thoughts were far away. 
He was a man in the youthful prime of 
life, and he had a goodly presence and a face disposed 
The only sign of weak- 





to win trust and approbation. 
ness, perhaps, lay in the mouth, which was soft and 
mobile as a woman's. Yet the jaw had a massive 
squareness which betokened a man’s strength of mind 
and will. It was a Friday morning, and his work tor 
the following Sunday was sadly in arrears. He had 
but recently come to the flourishing seaside resort of 
Lowden Bay, and had not yet been tempted to give to 
his work anything but his best. But a mind dis- 
tracted by personal concerns is difficult to give to 
abstract ideas. Finally he gave up, and taking a letter 
from his pocket, read it through for the fourth or fifth 


time that morning. Its perusal was disturbed by his 


housekeeper’s knock at the door. 

“If you please, sir, that’s the page laddie 
Blyth House, and Miss Blyth would be much obliged if 
morning. The laird is waur, 


from 


you would go up this 
and is askin’ to see you.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Kippen; tell the lad [ll be up 
within an hour,” he answered, and there was a curious 
look on his face as he refolded the letter and returned 
it to his pocket-book. Then he shut up his desk and 
began to put on his boots. He was inwardly glad of 
the diversion, only it seemed strange that it should 
come from the very quarter which had been in his 
thoughts. 

“It may help me to a decision,” he said to himself, 
adding, with a sigh, “And yet, after all, there can only 
be one decision; none know it better than I.” 

The road to Blyth House led him pleasantly by the 
seashore, and he entered the grounds by a small wick- 
et-gate, opening directly on the rough bents which 
skirted the shore. It was only a sma!l property, and 
though Mr. Blyth was called the laird, it was a mere 
courtesy title. He was simply a wealthy Creetown 
merchant, who had built himself a goodlv dwelling 
place near the village of his youth, and who, by rea 
son of his good deeds and kindly ‘lisposition, was 
much beloved therein. 

It was a beautiful house, planned with artistic taste 
and skill, set like a gem in its pleasant woods near the 
ripple of a wimpling burn, which poured its waters 
into a miniature loch in the park. Hami!ton looked 
round him with a passing sigh of envy. Here, surely, 
life might flow peacefully in its appointed groove. But 
here also hearts could ache and disappointments lurk, 
it being ordered that we shall have no continuing city 
or abiding-place. The servant who admitted him—a 
middle-aged butler of sober, respectable appearance 
bore traces of agitation and distress on his face. 

“Your master is not worse, I hope, Bennet,” said 
the minister, as he gave him good morning. The man 
only shook his head, making no attempt to speak. 
just been, sir,” he said, finding his 


“The doctor's 
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voice as they ascended the wide, richly-carpeted stairs. 
“He says it’s but a question of days—maybe hours.” 
He opened wide the door of the sick-chamber, and 
having shown the minister in, at once withdrew. <A 
professional nurse by the bedside stepped back as 
Hamilton advanced, and the patient welcomed him 
warmly. To Hamilton's untrained eve there was noth- 
ing alarming in his appearance, though the face was 
certainly haggard and worn; but it had looked so for 
many weeks, since the dread disease which baffles 
medical shill had obtained the mastery, and set the 
limit to his days. 

“You have lost no time, my friend,” said the mer- 
chant, in a calm, clear voice. “You can go into the 
next room, nurse, within call. I want a private word 
with Mr. Hamilton.” 

The nurse withdrew. Hamilton took a chair by the 
bedside, and for a moment laid his strong young hand 
with tenderness on the wasted fingers lving outside 
the white bed-cover. For this man had been a pillar 
of strength, an abiding friend to him in the first try- 
ing days of his ministry in the place, aiding him by 
his counsel, guiding him by his wisdom and, above all, 
by the ripeness of his spiritual experience, keeping 
him ever in the upward way. And Hamilton, having 
no father of his own, and a heart gratefully respon- 
sive to the smallest kindness, now felt to him as a son. 
lor the moment the poignancy of a personal anguish, 
born of the knowledge that soon he would be bereft. 
shut out all else. 

“IT am a good deal worse. Baxter admitted it this 
morning, Gavin, and so long as I am suffering less, 
and have a clear mind I want to speak to you about 
Kirsteen.” 

The minister started, and in the shadow of the cur- 
tain the red dved his cheek. 

“You have not seen her this morning? Poor child, 
she was up with me the greater part of the night, and 
has gone to rest now, I daresay. My greatest con- 
nay. my oniy one, as vou may easily believe— 


oO 
‘Ss 


cern 
is leaving my one ewe lamb alone in the world.” 

“She will net be alone; she has troops of friends,” 
said Hamilton, and his voice was thick in his throat. 

The dying man smiled, but drearily. “She wants 
more than friends: she wants one strong arm to lean 
on. Perhaps vou can guess what I mean. You know 
how dear every hair of her head is to me—what she 
has been, and is, and will be all her days, in whatever 
home she is placed. Yet I would give her to you, 
Gavin. [ could die happy if I knew you would be 
man and wife.” 

Hamilton rose to his feet. and the veins stood out 
on his brow, and his hands clenched themselves at 
his side. 

“You know what she is. She needs no praise from 
gentle or simple. There are few like her; and | 
believe she could pick where she chose. But my heart 
cleaves to you, lad, as if you were my own son. | 
have proved you in the last vear, and I know what vou 
are. And [ say I would rather give her to you than 
to any man, poor in this world though you be, and I 
believe the bairn is of one mind with me.” 

Hamilton turned away, so that his face might not 
be seen. It was almost more than he could bear- 
the jov and the pain of it, and the terrible ordeal 
through which his soul must pass to victory. 

“Well, what do you say? You are taken by sur- 
prise; but at your age it ought to be a pleasant sur- 
prise. I have watched you close, you and her together, 
in the last weeks, and I have hoped that perhaps the 
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thing might come about without any word from me. 
Look round, and tell me what is in your heart, and if 
it should be that it does not move vou this way, I 
know you will forget what I have said. For you have 
that tenderness to womankind which the Lord taught 
us in his own life, but which we so often forget in our 
dealings with them.” 

“Mr. Blyth, I love Kirsteen as my own soul. God 
bless you for your faith in me. Will you give me till 
tomorrow to think it over—not an hour longer?” 

“Certainly; there needna be that haste,” said the 
merchant, and immediately began to speak of some- 
thing else. Within an hour the minister left the house, 
and he only called in at the Manse to tell his house- 
keeper he was going to Glasgow by the midday train, 
and would not return until very late at night. Three 
o'clock of the afternoon beheld him seeking admittance 
at a handsome house in one of the western terraces, 
where abode one of the spiritual leaders and teachers 
of men, a man of God, whose name was revered 
through the length and breadth of Scotland, and be- 
yond it among those who concern themselves with 
spiritual things. To this man it had been Hamilton’s 
privilege to be assistant for two years, before his call 
to work in Lowden Bay. He was fortunate; he re- 
membered, as he waited admittance, this was one of 
the afternoons he was at home in his study from two 
o'clock until four to all who might wish to see him. 
He was still more fortunate in finding him at home 
and disengaged, and the warmth of his welcome filled 
his heart with joy. 

“Curiously enough, I was speaking of you to my 
wife at lunch, and saying we should meet you at the 
Aberdeen Conference next week. Well, and how are 
you getting on? We hear glowing accounts from 
various sources. But it is always satisfactory to have 
firsthand accounts.” 

“T’m getting on all right in my work, sir, but I’m in 
personal trouble, and I’ve come to you for advice,” 
said Hamilton, and forthwith told his old chief the 
experience of the morning. 

“Well, to an unattached person like vourself, it is 
a great temptation, and the father’s trust in you is a 
precious thing.e Where, then, does the trouble 
come in?” 

“{ am pledged to some one else.” 

“Tell me all about it; it will be better for you; I 
see your heart is burdened,” said the elder man, with 
that peculiar touch of sympathy which set him apart 
from men of commoner clay. “And remember that 
there is nothing a man need really fear in this world 
except dishonor.” 

“It was when I was a student.” began Hamilton, 
not shamefacedly, but with the honest courage of a 
man who wishes and means to do right. “She was 
the daughter of the house where I ledged.” 

The old minister nodded understandingly, but said 
nothing. He could have groaned aloud. It was so 
common a story, the basis of many a disappointed life 
and many a fruitless ministry. Often he had said 
that it would be better for the voung men to be gath- 
ered together during their student days in a common 
hostel where they were free from the temptations of 
sex. 

“They were very kind to me. I was a lonely coun- 
try lad—perhaps more susceptible to kindness than 
most. And I admired her from the first moment I 
saw her, an admiration which increased when I saw 
her unselfishness and devotion to her mother. She 
was engaged all day at a millinery establishment in 


the city, but she was up every morning by six o'clock, 
helping with the housework.” 

“And so you felt as most men feel at some period of 
their lives, that you were the knight to relieve the 
damsel in distress?” said the old man, with the gen- 
tlest touch of irony, which left no sting. “In other 
words, you asked her to be the mistress of the Manse 
when it should be yours. Am I right?” 

“Yes,” answered Hamilton, with a sigh. “And until 
I went to Lowden Bay the thought filled me with 
happiness.” 

“And now?” 

“Now I know that of the real love of life I had no 
idea. I could lay down my life for the woman of 
whom I told you first. Tell me what to do?” 

The old man rose, and with his thumbs in the arm- 
pits of his coats, took three contemplative strides across 
the floor. 

“T am not surprised at what you have told me, Gavin. 
I could wish it a less common story. What does your 
conscience bid you do?” 

“My conscience bids me marry the woman who has 
been faithful to me for seven long years. She is alone 
now. Her mother died five months ago.” 

“It was a pity you did not take her to Lowden at 
the beginning. Why did not you?” 

Hamilton shook his head. 

“I don’t know. I had some idea of getting settled 
first. She has been very patient, never questioning 
any decision of mine. In some respects she is far too 
good for me.” 

The old man paused by the desk, and looked 
straightly into his young colleague’s face. He was 
old, but the understanding of youth had not departed 
from him, and he could follow the workings of Ham- 
ilton’s mind as if it had been an open book: He knew 
what war the natural man was waging there, and how 
youth and beauty and wealth were luring him from 
the way of honor. 

“I have seen, as you have doubtless seen also, many 
ill-assorted marriages, among our brethren, arising 
out of circumstances somewhat similar. The one 
partner grows mentally, the other stands still, and 
there is not between them that unity which alone 
makes marriage the sacrament it ought to be. But 
another thing have I seen also, a man go back on the 
plighted word of his youth, and marry where he 
thought it would be for his social and professional 
advancement, and 

“Well,” said Hamilton, and his tongue was dry in 
his mouth. 

“IT have never seen blessing follow it; nay, I have 
such an one in my mind’s eve now, whose marriage 
has set the seal upon his spiritual death. I know 
nothing of the two women of whom you have told 
me, but this is what I say. Go to the woman who has 
been faithful to you all these years Marry her with- 
out delay, and if you faithfully do your duty by her, 
God will do the rest.” 

About seven o'clock that evening a pale, slim girl, 
with a somewhat weary look in her sweet face, came 
out by the private door of a fashionable milliner’s 
establishment in the west end. When she saw and 
recognized a tall, ministerial figure waiting on the 
curb, the paleness and weariness left her face, and 
she became beautiful, glorified by the halo cast by love. 

“Oh, Gavin! I was thinking of vou as I came 
downstairs, not dreaming you were so near! Why are 
you here to-day? 

He drew her hand within his arm, and for a full 
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minute did not speak. An unspeakable tenderness 
overflowed in his heart, touched by a quick remorse. 

“I am here to see you, Mary. I have been long 
enough alone in Lowden Manse. Let us be married 
quietly without any delay. It can be no disrespect to 
your mother’s memory now. She knew all about it, 
and was not afraid of me. When will you come?” 

Her hand trembled on his arm, and upon her face 
there was a look impossible to describe. 

“T am waiting, Mary,” he said, quickly. 

“If you are so anxious, | think I could come now. 
But only this morning I was calculating that if I had 
another winter at my music and French I should be 


surprisingly proficient. I have worked very hard, 
Gavin. I will never shame you, dear, in Lowden 
Manse.” 


“My darling,” he said, and the words were sincere 
enough. Under his breath he added, “God forgive 
me.” 

Before they parted that night everything was ar- 
ranged, and their next meeting would be the final one 
before their lives were joined. 

Very late that night Gavin Hamilton alighted at 
Lowden Bay station, and the porter touched his hat. 

“The laird de’ed this afternoon, sir, quite sudden an’ 
peaceful in his sleep.” 

“So he need never know,” said Hamilton to him- 
self as he turned away. “I am spared one painful 
task. God has been better to me than I deserve.” 

And in the years which followed that grateful ac- 
knowledgment was often in his heart. His wife 
sometimes wonders what quality it is in her husband’s 
love which makes it different from others, and why 
his pride in her should be so high. And though she 
has never found any answer to these wonderings, she 
counts herself the most blessed among women.—The 
British Weekly. 





PLEASANTRIES. 


Lawyer—Have you ever seen the prisoner at the 
bar? Witness—No, sir; but I have seen him many 
times when I strongly suspected he had been at it— 
Chicago News. 


Sexton (to a divine, who has been spending his holi- 
days in the country, and who, on the sudden illness of 
the village parson, volunteered to take the duties )— 
\ worse preacher would have done for us, sir, but we 
couldn’t get one. 

Absent-minded Professor—Delighted to meet you 
again after so many years, miss. 

Elderly Lady—No longer miss, professor—I 
married. 

Professor- -Married! 
thought that ? 


am 


Well, well, who would have 





Willie had swallowed a penny, and his mother was 
in a state of much alarm. “Helen,” she called to her 
sister in the next room, “send for a doctor; Willie 
has swallowed a penny!” The terrified and frightened 
boy looked up imploringly. “No, mamma,” he inter- 
posed, “send for the minister.” “The minister?” asked 
the mother, incredulously, “send for the minister?” 
“Yes. Because papa says our minister can get money 
out of anybody.” 


‘ 


“The study of the occult sciences interests me very 


much,” remarked the new boarder. “I love to ex- 
plore the dark depths of the mysterious, to delve into 
the regions of the unknown, to fathom the unfathon- 
able, as it were, and to——” “May I help you to some 
of the hash, professor?’ interrupted the landlady. 
And the good woman never knew why the other board- 
ers smiled audibly —Chicago News. 


A little girl had sent back her plate for turkey two 
or three times, and had been helped bountifully to all 
the good things. Finally, she was observed looking 
rather disconsolately at the unfinished part of her din- 
ner. “What's the matter, Ethel?” asked Uncle John. 
“You look so mournful.” “That’s just the matter,” 
said Ethel. “I am mor’n full.” And then she won- 
dered why everybody laughed. 


The virtues of a keen business man are often nega- 
tive rather than positive. It is said that a great broker 
once told his son that only two things were necessary 
to make a great financier. “And what are those, 
papa?” the son asked. “Honesty and sagacity.” “But 
what do you consider the mark of honesty to be?” 
“Always to keep your word.” “And the mark of 
sagacity?” “Never to give your word.” 





Canon Wilberforce was giving a lesson on Jacob’s 
ladder and the angels in a village school. He then 
invited any child present to ask a question. Where- 
upon an ingenious lad asked how it was the angels 
wanted a ladder when they had wings. The questioner 
was a little nonplussed; but, wanting to know what 
was floating in the children’s brains, he called up a 
little chap and said, “Tommy, can you explain that?” 
“I suppose,” said the urchin, “cos they was a-moult- 
in’. 


Blomfield, Bishop of London, was once asked to 
preside at a meeting of the debating society of a cer- 
tain theological college, where the students were all 
young men deadly in earnest. One of these gentlemen, 
in the course of debate, with strong indignation evi- 
dent in his voice, addressing the chair, inquired ora- 
torically, “What, sir, would the Apostle Paul have 
said could he have seen the life of luxury led by our 
present race of prelates and church dignitaries, riding 
about in their carriages and living in their palaces? 
What, sir, I repeat, would he have said?” “I think,” 
said the bishop, interrupting the speaker in a meek and 
mild voice, “that he would have said, ‘Things in the 
Church must be looking up!’ ” 


Abraham Lincoln said a great many wise things, 
but perhaps he never gave better advice than at one 
time to Secretary Stanton. Mr. Stanton, it seems, 
was greatly vexed because an army officer had refused 
to understand an order, or, at all evénts, had not 
obeyed. “I believe I'll sit down,” said Stanton, “and 
give that man a piece of my mind.” “Do so,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “write it now while you have it on your 
mind. Make it sharp; cut him all up.” Stanton did 
not need another invitation. It was a bone-crusher 
that he read to the president. “That’s right,” said 
Abe, “that’s a good one.” “Who can I get to send it 
by ?” mused the secretary. “Send it?” replied Lincoln, 
“send it! Why, don’t send it at all. Tearit up. You 
have freed your mind on the subject, and that is all 
that is necessary. Tear it up. You never want to send 
such letters; I never do!” 
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OVR PULPIT. 


INDESTRVUCTIBLE ELEMENTS 
IN THE BIBLE, 


JAMES M. CAMPBELL, D. D. 
“The sum of thy word is truth.” Ps. 119, 16. 
UCH of the criticism of today is destruc- 
tive rather than constructive. It pulls 
down instead of building up. The path of 
the destructive critic is like the track of 
the cyclone. 

In olden time “a man was famous ac- 
cording as he had lifted up axes upon thick 
trees.” Today a theologian has no surer 
way to notoriety than to ply his axe upon 
the cherished doctrines of the Christian 
faith. The justification of the woodman 
in his work of destruction is that he provides timber 
for useful purposes. The iconlocastic critic ought to 
be able to give a like justification for his work. If he 
tears down the old, decaying edifice, and clears away 
the rubbish of the centuries, it ought to be for the pur- 
pose of finding foundation points for a new building. 

Signs abound in earth and air and sky that the win- 
ter time of destruction through which the Church has 
been passing is at length giving way to a spring time 
of reconstruction. Nor has the change come too soon. 
In the present period cf transition, the truth which 
stands in need of special emphasis is that there are 
things in the revelation of God and his Word which 
the flight of time can never change or destroy; in 
other words, that there are in the Bible indestructible 
elements. Of what do these indestructible elements 
consist? We answer, they consist of the ethical and 
the spiritual. 

The Bible contains and develops a system of un- 
changeable moral truth. There is at the heart of it an 
ethical lore which is imperishable. Go back to the 
Old Testament, and there you will find a code of laws 
which is accepted as the standard of morality to-day 
The existence of such a moral code is a marvel when 
we consider the state of the world when it was 
written. How can its existence be explained, save on 
the ground of supernatural illumination and revela- 
tion ? 

It would be absurd to claim that all parts of the 
Bible are of equal ethical value; and it would be 
equally absurd to claim that none of the teachings of 
the Old Testament shock our moral sentiments. We 
pity the man who could endorse the snirit of revenge 
and cruelty which breathes in the words, “O daughter 
of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones” (Psalm cxxxvii.). What a long 
step there is between these words of revenge and the 
words of forgiveness taught by the gentle Christ: 
“Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
bless them that curse you, pray for them that despite- 
fully use you.” Yet alongside these inhumane things, 
which must be set down to the influence of a dark 
and barbarous age, we find the revelation of a purer 
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morality than the world had yet known—a morality 
which man unaided could never have discovered. This 
moral system was far beyond the people to whom it 
was given. It presented to them an ideal which was 
ever above them, an idea! which was a constant rebuke 
to their carnal and sinful! lives; an ideal by which they 
were educated and molded; an ideal which was to 
them a pillar of fire, guiding them from the bondage 
of sin into the liberty of holiness, 

It is this moral element in the law which the Apostle 
Paul says “hath dominion over a man as long as he 
liveth.” Whatever is moral is of everlasting obliga- 
tion, it can never be annulled. Hence the decalogue 
of Moses is reinforced by Christ: “Think not,” says 
the Master, “that I am come to destroy the Jaw or the 
prophets ; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” 

The spiritual also is indestructible. Spiritual truth 
is eternal truth; it possesses something of the very life 
of the Eternal God from whom it came. St. Peter 
speaks of the incorruptible seed of the Word, by 
which we are born again. The imperishable seed of 
the Word is the living thought of the living God. 
The Bible is not a last year’s almanac. It is a message 
coming to every age and to every soul, fresh from the 
heart of God. “The Word of God is quick and power- 
ful”—that is, living and powerful, and hence “sharper 
than a two-edged sword.” “The Bible,” said Napo- 
leon, “is more than a book, it is a living thing.” And 
because living it is life-giving; through it God’s life 
enters into human souls and makes them live. 

All parts of the Bible, it is true, are not charged 
with the same measure of spiritual power. One spirit 
pervades the human body, but some parts of the body 
have more vitality than others. The heart, for exam- 
ple, has more vitality than the hands or feet—a man 
can live without hands or feet, but he cannot live 
without a heart. So, while the Holy Spirit pervades 
the whole Bible, some parts possess more of his quick- 
ening power than others. The living heart of the 
3ible is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The life of the 
world is Jesus; and the life of the Bible is Jesus. The 
Bible is a supernatural revelation, which has Jesus 
Christ for its sum and substance. As another has 
beautifully said: “What a babe’s clothes are when 
the babe has slipped out of them into death, and the 
mother’s arms clasp only raiment, would be the Bible 
if the Babe of Bethlehem and the truths of deep- 
heartedness that clothed his life should slip out of it. 

It is clear, therefore, that the spirit and not the 
letter is the essential thing in Scripture. “What is 
the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.” And yet it 
is the chaff upon which so many feed! Luther has 
well said that in our study of God’s Truth it ought 
ever to be our aim to get through the shell to the 
kernel; through the bone to the marrow; through 
the letter to the spirit. “It is the Spirit that quicken- 
eth”; “The letter killeth, the Spirit giveth life.” 

3eware of all idolatry of the mere letter! There is 
a literalism that strangles the life of the Bible. The 
Bible does not stand or fall by the infallibility of the 


letter. The gold of truth is there, even if man has 
mixed into it a few atoms of dross. The discovery of 
a few verbal errors of transcribers and translators 


does not remove the foundation of this divinely built 
structure. It has firmer ground to stand upon than 
the inerrancy of the letter. No good reason is there 
why there should be any shrinkage, much less any 
collapse of faith in God’s Word. Let the winnowing 
work of the literary critic be welcomed; his is a prov- 
idential mission. Of one thing we may be assured, 








no cardinal truth of Scripture ever has been, or ever 
can be, changed or destroyed. As England’s foremost 
statesman has said, our faith rests on “the impreg- 
nable Rock of the Word of God.” 

Che Bible 1s indeed a revelation of heavenly truth, 
but it is a revelation of heavenly truth in human life 
and history. God speaks to men in the language of 
men The thought is divine: the word is human 
God did not drop the Bible ready-made from heaven. 
He employed a fallible agent, when he might have 
employed an infallible instrument like the phonograph. 
He committed the heavenly treasure of his truth to 
the earthen vessels of human minds and human speech 
for the evident purpose that the excellency of the 
power might be seen to be of God and not of men. 

When the skies are cleared, one result of the pres- 
ent discussions touching the subject of inspiration 
will be the clear out-shining of the almost forgotten 
truth that inspiration is a perpetual fact and experi 
rence; that God keeps in unbroken connection with 
man; that no age has a monopoly of his Spirit; that 
the operations of his Spirit, instead of being confined 
to apostles and prophets. are given to every man who 
is willing to be divinely led and taught 

~The fal revelation..of. God .to man is that which 
is now being given to us by the Spirit. This is in ac- 
cordance with the promise, “When he, the Spirit of 
Truth is come, he shall guide vou into all truth.” 
We are not to look for a new Bible, but we are to look 
for new light from the old Bible: we are not to look 
for a new Christ, but we are to look for larger visions 
of the Christ of the Gospels; we may not hope for 
something better than the Christianity of Christ, but 
we are to hope for fresh interpretations and applica- 
tions of Christianity to meet the peculiar conditions 
and needs of the present age. The spiritual educa 
tion of the race is not yet ended. God has not grown 


dumb. He that hath an ear let him hear what the 
Spirit is now saving to the churches, and to the 
world 

That the Bible should contain difficulties which 


none of us can solve is nothing more than might have 
been expected. There are difficulties in Nature and 
Providence, and why not in the Bible? A book that 
we could fathom with our little sounding-line of rea 
son would be something less than a divine book. But 
what, meanwhile, are we to do with these difficulties ? 
Leave them alone, and take that which is evident and 
\n old man once said: “Reading the Bible is 
like eating a fish. When I find a difficulty I lay it 
aside, and call it a bone. Why should | choke on 
the bones when there is so much nutritious meat for 


cle ar 


me ? 

\Ve must get to the meat—we must get to the 
spiritual element in the Bible, that our hungry hearts 
may feed upon that. It is the spiritual that satisfies, 
it is the spiritual that saves. In the transmission of 
his truth Christ have careless of 
the form as he was careful of the spirit. ‘The words 
that I speak unto you,” he says, “they are spirit and 
they are life.” Just as some men are more soul than 
body, so the words of Christ are more spirit than 


seems to been as 


letter; they are bursting with life; the divine glory 
is constantly breaking through them. There is not 


only more light to come from them: there is also 
more /ife to come from them, “They are spirit and 
thev are life.” 

The knowledge of these spiritual truths does not 
lie in grammar and lexicon; they are spiritually dis- 


cerned. To'’know them we must live into them. To 
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believe them we must prove them. We ought to 
be able to say with Thomas Erskine, “I do not be- 
lieve the things contained in the Bible because | know 
it to be inspired; but I believe in its inspiration be- 
cause I have proved the truth of the great things con- 
tained in it.” 

The correspondence between the words of revela- 
tion and our oWn experience is the best evidence that 
the Bible is a divine book. Concerning a book out 
of whieh God has spoken to our hearts ; concerning a 
book which has brought to us a message of love and 
hope; concerning a book which has solved our dark- 
est problems and met our deepest needs, we do not 
require to ask, /s it true? for we have the witness in 
ourselves that it is to us a word from heaven. 

With this evidence to stand upon, questions touch- 
ing the incidental things of revelation can no longer 
disturb our faith. What of it, if the chronological 
order of the books of the Old Testament has to be 
changed? What of it. if the Book of Genesis con- 
tains much that is legendary and traditionary? What 
of it, if Moses did not write the Pentateuch? What 
of it, if the Book of Jonah be an-allegory and the 
Book of Job a drama? What of it, if Balaam’s ass 
did not, speak, or if Elisha’s axe did not swim? Our 
faith in the Bible does not rest upon these things. 
When we can get, from any source, a higher morality 
than that which the Bible teaches; when we can get 
clearer light upon life and destiny than that which 
the Bible affords; when we can get a better Christ 
than the one whom the Bible reveals we will give the 
old book up—but not before. Meanwhile, fighting 
down all rising doubts and fears, let us hold on to this 
precious book, which is the only revelation given to 
man of “God manifest in flesh”; the only satisfactory 
guide to present duty; the only certain light shining 
in this dark world, lighting up our path to the life 
bevond, and cheering us through our midnight hours, 
until the day dawns and the shadows flee away. 





There are two ways of dealing with the evils in 
the world which we justly deplore, and wish to abol- 
ish; one is to attack and try to break them down 
forcibly; the other to dissolve or exhale them by the 
active presence of good. The former of these meth- 
ods appears so much the most direct and obvious that 
it generally gains the first place in our attention. We 
see a wrong, and our impulse is to crush it; we see 
injustice, and we long to exterminate it; we observe 
an unrighteous institution, and we desire to over- 
throw it. The slower and less direct method of over- 
coming evil with good, of substituting a better way 
for that which is bad, of devoting the same energy 
to building up that we would have given to the work 
of tearing down, only obtains a gradual hold over us, 
with time and experience. 

In the physical world, it is true, we have learned 
that this is the better method. Is our room filled 
with foul air? We do not weary ourselves’ with 
fruitless attempts to drive it out, we open our win- 
dows and let in the pure air and the warm sunbeams 
and presently the room is fresh and sweet again. So 
disease in the human body was once thought to be 
something tangible, that must be forcibly ejected from 
the system by the most stringent measures. Now it 


is regarded rather as an irregularity or defect of 
function than a positive existence, and the wise physi- 
cian applies himself to strengthen the vital powers, 
and to enable the body to outgrow morbid tendencies 
by fullness of life. 
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BIBLE SCHOOL. 


THE BOOK OF EXODVS. 
Lesson for Now. 10,1901. Ex, 1;1-14. 
Golden Text:—God Heard Their Groaning and God Re- 
membered His Cowenant. Ex. 2;24. 





A CHICAGO GEACHER'’S NOGES ON 
GHE LESSON. 


ELIAS A. LONG. 


HILE Genesis is a record of the Church as 
it existed in private families, Exodus gives 
an account of the growth of the people of 
God into a nation. Genesis appears in the 
form of an orderly, historical narrative. 
Exodus, together with the three books that 
follow, are different in this regard. The 
form of these is less simple; there is a 
blending of records which pertain (1) to 
the establishment of a new and peculiar 
system of religion; (2) to the delivery of 

the civil and religious law; (3) to national history, 
but in no well-defined order. Egyptian monuments 
furnish striking proofs of the veracity of the sacred 
narratives respecting the bondage in Egypt. The 
moral lessons of Exodus are of far-reaching signifi- 

cance. Referring to the experience of Israel in Egypt 
and subsequently, it is distinctly stated by the apostle 

Paul that ‘all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples; and they are written for our admonition 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 1 Cor. 
10: 11. Thus the Egyptian bondage and deliverance 
vividly suggest the bondage to and deliverance from 

sin. Luke 4: 18; Rom. 8: 15, 21; 2 Cor. 11: 20; Gal. 

2:4; 4:3. Passing through the Red Sea fore- 
shadows the passing into the newness of spiritual life. 
1 Cor. 10: 1, 2. The manna of which the Israelites 
ate (Ex. 16: 14, 15) and the rock from which they 

drank (Ex. 17: 6) teach of Christ, the spiritual Bread 
and the spiritual Rock. 1 Cor. 10: 3, 4. The pass- 

over lamb was a type of the Lamb of God. John 

1: 29: 1 Cor. 5: 7. The brazen’ serpent (Num. 
21: 9) foreshadowed the lifted Son of Man (John 
3: 14. 15) and so forth, all to the end that we may 
hecome wise unto salvation. 2 Tim. 3: 16, 

Setting of the Lesson. 

Exodus means departure. The place of the lesson 
was Goshen in Egypt. The sojourn in Egypt extends 
from Jacob's descent to that land B. 1700 to the 
exodus B. 1491, a period of two hundred and fif- 
teen vears. From Galatians 3: 17 it would appear 
that “the four hundred and thirty-six years’ (Gen. 
13: 14; Ex. 40) included the entire period from 
the covenant call of Abraham out of Haran into 
(‘anaan, “a strange country” ( Heb. g), to the giv- 
ing of the law, which took place within a vear after 
the exodus. 






V. 1-4. Family Roll. “Now these are the names.” This 
marks a connecting link with the preceding account in Gene 
sis. The design is to show the literal fulfillment of the prom 
ise to Abraham that his seed should be multiplied exceed 


ingly Gen. 12: 2; 18: 18 * “Every man.” The 
heads of the families or clans only were given. * * * 
‘And his household came.” That the households of the 


patriarchs may have included many persons is shown by that 
of Abraham's household in which there were at least three 
hundred and eigfteen servants who could bear arms. Gen. 
14: 14. Again Isaac’s camp consisted of “a great store of 
servants.” which made him mightier than some neighboring 
kings. Gen. 26: 14, 16 

Vv. 5. Small Beginnings. “\Vere seventy souls.” The 


number is repeated from Gen. 46: 8-26, where the names of 


the persons are given. Jacob himself (Gen. 46: 27), his 
sons, grandsons, his daughter Dinah, his granddaughter 
Serah, a daughter of Asher, are there mentioned. Gen. 406: 
17. The number seventy made prominent at this crisis 
was perpetuated in the seventy elders (Ex. 21:1; Num 
11: 16), and later in the seventy apostles. Luke 10: 1. The 
twelve brethren (Gen. 42: 13) correspond with the twelve 
chief apostles. Luke 9: 1 . “For Joseph was in 
Egypt already.” At first when the Hebrew shepherds had 
a friend at court, their migration was attended by happy 
results, but in time a distressing change came 

vv. & ‘*‘Dust Thou Art.’’ “And Joseph died.” lhis 
fact is repeated to add completeness to the record God 
takes away the workman but carries on the work. Joseph 
had saved many lives (Gen. 43: 8: 50: 20), but there came 
a time when he must pass away. He died at the age of one 
hundred and ten years. His burial place was Shechem. Ex 


13: 19. * * * “And all his brethren.” The briefest pos 
sivle obituary of Jacob's sons. Little appears about them 
apart from Joseph. * * * “And all that generation.’ 


Including the Egyptians and Pharaoh. V. 8 The verse 
forcibly shows that there is no escape from the law laid 
down when sin entered the world. Gen. 2: 17; 3: 19. It is 
a sober fact that within a few generations every one of the 
millions in our land will have died. 

Vv. 7. Unprecedented Increase. “And the children of 
Israel were fruitful.” God had variously promised Abra- 
ham that he would make him a great nation and exceed- 
ingly fruitful. Gen. 12: 2: 17: 6. Later it was specified 
that this would take place in Egypt. Gen. 46: 3. This was 
“the time of promise,” which became historical. Acts 7: 17. 
18; Ps. 105: 24. * * * “Increased abundantly.” Swarmed 
as fishes. The ordinary increase of families in Egypt, ac- 
cording to historians, was remarkable, to which must be 
added the fulfillment of God’s special promise to Abraham. 

* * “And multiplied.” All the expressions in this brief 
statement are designed to emphasize the surprising increase 
of this people from family to. clan, to nation. . * 


“Waxed exceedingly mighty.” They were strong in num 
bers, and being of hardy stock they collectively _ represented 
great power. * “Tand filled with them. The land 
of Goshen allotted to Jacob’s family. The original number 


that “multiplied” (V. 7) unto two million or more souls 
that left Egypt (for warriors alone see Num. 1: 46), was 
not merely the seventy named in V. 5, but “households” 
(Gen. 45: 11) of herdsmen and retainers, probably num 
bering hundreds each and including men. women and children 
(Gen. 46: 7), a total, likely, of two thousand or three thou 
sand persons. Deut. 10: 22 

V. 8. Political Revolution. “There rose up a new king.” 
Not in the ordinary succession, but a king of a new dynasty 
It was about sixty years after the death of Joseph that 
Egypt was convulsed by political revolution, in which the old 
dynasty of the shepherd kings was overthrown and upper 
and lower Egypt became one kingdom. The new king, it 
is believed, was either Thotmes III. or Rameses II., the 
Sesostris of Greek history, the dynasty being the roth of 
Egypt. In July, 1881, the actual body of this Ramesis II 
known as the Pharaoh of the oppression, was discovered near 


Thebes. The identity is unquestionable. The remains are 
in the museum of Bulaq, near Cairo, Egypt 
“Which knew not Joseph.” As the butler, whom Joseph had 


befriended, forgot his friend, so the new ruler, whose peopl 
had been helped through years of famine, soon forgot the 
nation’s Savior. Forgetfulness easily becomes a great sin 
The object of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper is that we 
may not forget the death of our Savior 


V.9 Exciting Race Prejudices. “Behold.” Investiga 
tion of this people and their amazing prolificacy on the part 
of the king called forth great _astonis hment. So the word 
“Behold” indicates “Children of Israel are more 
and mightier than we.” Egypt's experience with the ov yer 
or Shepherd Kings, who, as invaders, had gained and held 
the supremacy over that nation for many years, would set 
the new king to strengthen himself as against these shep 
herds from Canaan. 


Vv. 10. Exaggerated Alarm. “Deal wisely.” Their pol 
icy must be shrewd, for the circumstances of the people’s 
increase were extraordinary. But the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God. 1 Cor 3: 18-20. This was only 
one of innumerable times that men “have taken crafty coun- 
sel against God's counsel,” only to fail. Ps. 83: 3. 4: Acts 
12: 24; 23: 12: Phil. 1: 12, * * * “Lest they join also 
unto our enemies.” Egypt's greatest enemies had always 
been peoples to the east and north beyond Goshen, hence 
approach would be from that direction. The danger was 
greater because of the recent political revolution which 
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marked the new king’s incoming. But perhaps the true rea- 
son was the desire for cheap, servile labor to build great 
national works. * * “And get them up out of the 
land.” The policy decided upon was to retain this prolific 
people as forced laborers for prospective, stupendous na- 
tional works, instead of permitting them to unite their 
strength with enemies and thus be lost to Egypt, while 
weakening the nation 


V. 11. Cold-Blooded Measures. ‘Did set over them task- 
masters.” The Egyptians possibly at first imposed a ruinous 
rent. The measure under the taskmasters was that of forced 
labor for the king, not the reducing of them to slavery in 
the ordinary sense of private ownership. Such was a com- 
mon course with ancient rulers when carrying out their 
ambitious ideas. Solomon resorted to it in a way that brought 
discredit on his reign A Hy Kings 5: 13, 14 with 
12: II, 14 * * * “To afflict them with their burdens.” 
Tristram reveals the ae practiced when he says, “The 
peasantry were ground down to the lowest state of degra- 
dation compelled by the Kurbash, a weapon worse than the 
whips of Solomon (1 Kings 12: 11), until recently abolished 
by English occupation.” The heartless expenditure of human 
life on so great yet useless a work as the Egyptian pyramids, 
although probably built earlier, show the small value placed 
by that nation’s rulers on men’s lives and strength. As a 
modern lecturer has said, “Up from the sands arise those 
huge blocks of stone, a testimony to the greatness of Pharaoh 
and to the abundance and cheapness of human life. In the 
quarries and on the roads, on the machinery and on the 
walls, for a score of years toiled every day a hundred thousand 
men, wageless, underied, scourged, overworked, sick, dizzy, 
exhausted, their only hospital the taskmaster’s whip, which 
stimulated into one last agonizing effort the exhausted mus- 
cles of the used-up body.” The ancient monuments picture 
Egyptian severity, in the form of heavy burdens borne by 
naked backs under savage whips weilded by taskmasters 
But this servitude is a lively image of man’s bondage to the 
sins of intemperance and other vices * * * “And they 
built for Pharaoh treasure cities.” Store cities. R. V. They 
were cities designed to strengthen the kingdom by means 
of storing arms and provisions, necessary for troops and 
caravans about to cross the desert. * * * “Pithom and 
Rameses.” These cities were located between the Nile and 
the site of the present Suez canal at Ismailia. In 1883-84 
Pithom was discovered about twelve miles west of Ismailia 
Here were found enormous ruins, the bricks of which bear 
the inscription of Pi Tum (Pithom). Specimens of these 
bricks can be found in some modern museums. Pithom was 
the religious name. Its civil name was Succoth, the place, 
according to Prof. Sayce, from which the Israelites started 
on their march. Ex. 13: 20. Rameses has not been found. 


Vv. 12. Fruitless Opposition. “The more they af- 
flicted them.” They afflicted them, not alone by oppression, 
but they ordered the male children to be killed. V. 16, 22. 
Che more they multiplied.” The more God blessed 
them in the way of becoming a great nation. It was he who, 
as the Psalmist sings, “increased his people greatly.” Ps 
105: 24. So affliction of Christ’s church has resulted in a 
multiplied church. Within a few months of our Savior’s 
crucifixion his followers had increased many fold over their 
earlier numbers. * * * “Were grieved.” The meaning 
is more than our understanding of the expression. It indi- 
cated a mixture of loathing and alarm. 


Vv. 13. Symbol of Sin Service. “To serve with rigor.” 
Che word rigor is derived from a root which means to break 
into pieces, to crush. So sin imposes the “works of the 
flesh.” Gal. 5: 19-21. These form a bondage stronger than 
chains, the bondage of bad habits, with attending disease, 
remorse and fear of future punishment. Augustine said that 
“a wicked man, though he were a king, is yet enslaved.” 


* ‘ * 


v.14. Fellowship and Suffering. “Made their lives bitter 


with hard bondage.” The bitter bondage did not achieve the 
end sought, while it did solidify the Israelites. More than 
this, it prepared them to accept the Word from the God 
of Abraham, and to long for the land of promise. How 
much bitterness is caused in families and among friends by 
the acts of those who should be the be: arers of the sorrow and 
care of others. Do I cause any one’s life to be bitter? 

* * * “In mortar and in brick.” On ancient monu- 
ments parties of these brick makers are shown depicted with 
taskmasters beside them having uplifted sticks. Ruins of 


1 


great brick structures are found in all parts of Egypt. One 
consequence of this severe treatment would be that it would 
develop in the Israelites an honest regard for the feelings of 


their fellows \nother, that the experience of Egyptian 
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bondage became an inheritance which bound the Hebrews to- 
gether, and in spite of their tribal differences made them a 
nation. In addition, the rescue of the Israelites was so clearly 
a work of Divine power that they were the more fully trained 
to trust in God. The apostle Paul testified to the er 
ness of the fellowship of suffering with Christ. Phil. 


FIVE MINUTES SERMON ON THE 
GOLDEN TEXT. 
PETER AINSLIE. 


OD hears everything. Not only our words, 

but the unspoken thoughts fall upon his 
ear. The Indian bends to the earth to 
catch the sound and his sensitive hearing 
is able to locate movements at considera- 
ble distance. The ear of the Almighty 
is turned toward the earth and no sound 
passes by him unnoticed. Amid all our 
sufferings God listens to our groanings. 
Perhaps it is in the midnight and every 
person in the house is asleep, but you are 
suffering and you may be thinking that no one hears 
your groaning, but the Lord’s ear is not deaf. God 
does hear. His ear is always open unto our prayer 
pressed close up to the lips of his children. Perhaps 
there is trouble on your heart, such a trouble that 
you feel that you cannot mention it to your most 
trusted friend. You suffer alone and yet you are not 
alone, for God hears your sadness, for even sadness 
can be heard by the Almighty. You have been helped 
sometimes by simply having some one listen to your 
trouble. May be they cannot help you—just listen and 
no more, but when you finished telling the story you 
closed it by saying, “It has been a great relief to me 
just to tell somebody about this,” and so you were 
helped. Sympathy is more valuable than gold. Now 
God hears you and you are helped in telling him your 
troubles, but more, God is able to help and does help. 
He may not help as you expect, but he helps as his 
infinite wisdom directs and there is jov in the simple 
thought that God hears our groaning. And, too, he 
remembers his covenant. It is said elsewhere, “The 
word of God cannot be broken.” What he promises 
he is always able to perform, and God delights in do- 
ing for us. His promises are based upon his love. 
The whole Bible is simply a book of promises over- 
arched with God’s everlasting covenant. He forgets 
our sins, but he does not forget his love for us. It 
is a joyful thought that God remembers. He remem- 
bers his covenant with us, and whatever we may think 
as to God’s keeping of that covenant, he is going to 
keep it. God’s part is always all right. There is no 
place for worry there. You need not give it a thought 
except it be a thought of gratitude and joy. That 
covenant is everlasting, and while our part of it is 
marred and broken, God’s part remains in perfect 
beauty and can never be marred. Things may go 
wrong from our way of thinking, but God will make 
all things right to that degree that we give ourselves 
into his keeping. He is the Lord. 








Our Father, since thou are hearing always, help us 
that we shall not complain of thy dealings with us or 
that a murmur shall escape our lips. Amen. 





A man who has good judgment has the same ad- 
vantage over men of any other qualifications whatso- 
ever as one that can see would have over a blind man 
of ten times the strength. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
OVR NATIONAL BONDAGE. 
\e Topics Now, 10.—Ref., Hab. 1;13-17; Amos 6:1-6. 


HIS topic is striking in its wording. The 
liquor traffic has become our national 
bondage. There is no question but the 
saloon power is a mighty factor in our 
national, state and municipal government. 
We may say with the Pharisees of Jesus’ 
time, “We are free! We have not been 
in bondage to any man!” Yet, like these, 
we are bound by our own sins, or by the 
customs and laws which we have estab- 
lished. The liquor traffic is intrenched be- 
hind the social customs of centuries ; the business habits 
of this abnormally business age; and, more than all, in 
the political complexity and perplexity of our very in- 
stitutions and constitutions of freedom. The children of 
this world, who run the breweries and distilleries and 
grogshops and gilded palaces of infamy and intem- 
perance, also manage the machine-politics of our states 
and municipalities. The children of light seem 
strangely unconscious or surprisingly indifferent to 
this dominant policy of the organized liquor business. 


The Devil's **Drag-Net.” 


“They take up all of them with the angle, they 
catch them in their net, and gather them in their 
drag ; therefore they rejoice and are glad. Therefore 
they sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense unto 
their drag; because by them their portion is fat, and 
their meat plenteous. Shall they therefore empty their 
net, and not spare continually to slay the nations ?” 

Whatever may have been the “burden which Habak- 
kuk the prophet did see,” this language certainly well 
describes the conditions in our own land and age. 
The whole abominable liquor traffic is the devil’s drag- 
net. It is dragging us all down by its enticing power 
of alcohol; by its insinuating appeal to the commer- 
cialism of the age; by its debasing influences in con- 
trolling the policies of political parties and the man- 
agement of municipal affairs. This is not poetical or 
prophetical imagination, but stern and awful fact. 





“At Ease in Zion.” 


“Woe to them that are at ease in Zion!” This is 
the message for the hour in the conflict with the saloon 
power. The vast majority of Christians and temper- 
ate, upright citizens, are dwelling in a fancied security. 
We are trusting in the mountain of Samaria—in the 
poetical ideals of freedom; in the sublimely ridiculous 
notions that Providence or “manifest destiny” will 
somehow work out good from all this corrupting com- 
mercialism and Tammany and con-Tamminating in- 
fluences of the rum power in our industrial, social and 
political life. 

The blame for the perpetuation of the liquor traffic, 
and for every form of license law, must rest on the 
Christian citizens and voters of this country. We 
cannot shirk the responsibility. We must create pub- 
lic sentiment. We must outlaw the devil in politics. 
We must destroy his drag-net or it wil! destroy us. 


Pvtting Away the Evil Day. 


To put away the evil day by indifference, or for 
policy’s sake; for commercial interests, or for party 
politics, is to “cause the seat of violence to come near,” 
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and to bind upon our social and industrial and civil 
life the ever-increasing burdens and unspeakable in- 
famies of the liquor traffic. 

Wapello, Ia. 


THE QVIET HOV®R. 
(The International Bible Reading Association Daily Readings.) 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M. A. 


JOSEPH EX ALGED. 
“Them that honour Me I will honour, and they that despise 
Me shall be lightly esteemed.’ —-I Samuel 2. 30. 
Monday Genesis 41: 1-13. 


T is better when gratitude comes late than 
when it never reveals itsel! at all. But it 
is best when it flows forth at once, spon- 
taneously, irresistibly, victoriously. 

Thus let it be with my gratitude to my 
human friend. I have many a counsellor, 
helper, comrade, to whom I am indebted for 
untold benefits. Do I thank these succour- 
ers of my heart as quickly and as cordially 
as I might? I fear that, like the Egyptian 
butler, 1 am much to blame for my forget- 

fulness. And thus let it be, even more undeniably, with 
my gratitude to my divine Friend. In the prison Jesus 

came to me. He dispelled my forebodings, he changed 
my terrors into peace, my midnight into noonday. He 
opened the door for me out of the dungeon into the 
palace. But have I not repaid him with coldness and 
indifference and neglect? Ah, God, kindle the fires in 
my wintry soul. May Jesus fill my whole horizon. 

May he lead me, a willing captive, behind his chariot 
wheels. 

Guesday— Genesis 41: 15-32. 


God discloses his hidden thoughts to those who are 
scholars in his school. Scholars in the school of medi- 
tation. I must sit down with the Book of books open 
before me. I must make a silence in my soul, that my 
Lord and his message may have freedom to speak to 
me. I must receive his Word with attention. I must 
apply it to myself. And scholars in the school of pray- 
er. Ah, but let me be sure that the prayer is earnest, 
simple, true. It must be an aitema, the asking of a 
suppliant heart. It must be a deesis, the cry of a brok- 
en heart. It must be a proseuche, the vow of an ador- 
ing heart. It must be an enteuxis, the familiar speech 
of a childlike heart. It must be an eucharistia, the 
thanksgiving of a grateful heart. And scholars in the 
school of sorrow. Sometimes my blessed Master can- 
not get an opportunity to talk with me, until he has 
withdrawn me into the garden of agony, into the wil- 
derness of bereavement, into the prisonhouse of perse- 
cution. Then he draws near, and in the days of adver- 
sity I learn to undérstand him better and to love him 
more than in the years of success. Thus I am ad- 
mitted to his secrets. Thus I am qualified to teach 
others. 

Wednesday—Genesis 41: 33-45. 

Joseph is the best Prime Minister ot the earthly king, 
because he is the humble servitor of the heavenly. Do 
you remember how Andrew Melville talked with King 
James in Falkland Palace? “Therefore, sir, as divers 
times before, so now again, I must tell you, there are 
two kings, and two kingdoms in Scotland. There is 
Christ Jesus, the King, whose subject Tames the Sixth 
is, and of whose kingdom not a king nor a head nor a 


lord, but a member.” There spoke the soldier and the 








} 


hero—yes, and there spoke the monarch’s sagest coun- 
sellor and safest friend. Should I not desire and pray 
that mv king—God save King Edward the Seventh! 

may have about his throne men of wisdom and men of 
grace It is of lesser moment by what party name 
they call themselves, but it is of infinite moment that 
they fear God first and honor the king next. Over in 
Ireland the other day, [ lifted a newspaper and read its 


motto, Pro rege saepe, pro patria semper—For the 
sovereign often, for the fatherland always.” It is a 
good motto, but it would be better still if a third clause 
were added, Pro Christo maxtme—‘*For the Christ 
most of all.” Ever around the roval seat of Britain, 


“this precious stone set in the silver sea,” may Chris 
tian men stand 
Thursday—Genesis 41: 46-57. 

(;od not only makes his true children forget all their 
toil, but makes them fruitful in the land of their af 
fliction Thus do they win the fruit of knowledge. 
Phere is an unscaling of the vision, there is an enlarge 
ment of the mind, when sorrow is sanctified and when 
patience fulfills her perfect work. Some Bible truths, 
some Divine mysteries, only grow plain and potent to 
the soul which, like Joseph and like Christ, has trodden 
the winepress alone hus, also, do they win the fruit 
of sympathy The tenderest hearts, the hearts most 
skillful to soothe and comfort and relieve, are the 
hearts that have passed through the hot crucible of trial. 
Chev have a word in season for him who is wearv: 
how weary they have been themselves! They know 
how to lighten the weight of the burden : how it pressed 
once on them! And thus, too, do they win the fruit 
of holiness. Trouble, when God is with the troubled 
one, cleanses the nature in marvelous ways. Super 
fluous things are discarded; doubtful things are fore 
sworn; sinful things are bidden peremptorily, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” And the man comes forth 
larger, stronger, purer, more fully fashioned into the 
likeness of Christ. In the land of my affliction may 
my harvests grow, my orchards thrive. my gardens 
blossom into beauty. 


Friday—Acts 7: 9-16. 


Let me overcome evil with good, as Joseph did when 
he supplied the necessities of the brothers who had 
sold him into slavery. It is the habit of nature. She 
takes the slag which has been thrown out of the mine, 
and over the ugly thing she throws her mosses and 
lichens, till the violated place has become wondrously 


beautiful again. From the battlefield where red death 


has come to brave men, she calls forth in richest meas 
ure the corn and the wheat. She is full of living kind 
ness It is the habit of the angels “Thev tor me 
figeht, they watch and duly ward. And their bright 


squadrons round about me plant, And all tor love and 


nothing for reward Phough | am torgetful of them, 
though | go on my way heedless and unconcerned, they 
do not cease their regard for me. Thev are glad to be 
ministering spirits to every heir of salvation. Best of 
all, it is the habit of God. The lather gave up his Son 
for me, so unthankful and unworthy The Son died 


for me, wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked The Spirit is well-content to make his home 
in mv backward and unbelieving and sin-tarnished soul. 
The transcendent goodness of my God—surelv, it is 
“darkness to my intellect but sunshine to my heart.” 
So I am in the best of company if I forgive and forget. 


Saturday—Psalm 105: 7-22. 


le made him lord of his house. ane ruler of all his 
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substance.” Even so Christ Jesus is my sole and sutf- 
ficient King. If I am to be fed with the fine wheat of 
his inexhaustible granaries, if in my hunger for holi- 
ness and for comfort and for guidance he is to supply 
all my need, it will only be if | comply with his com- 
mandments and submit to his ruling. Joseph was auto- 
cratic, and so is Jesus; in little things and in great he 
demands my obedience. ‘Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it’”—there are my marching orders. But, when 
| carry them out, I discover that my waterpots are 
filled with the wine of God [Therefore I would receive 
him, not only as the Prophet, who teaches me by the 
leadings of his providence, and by the penetrating 
light of his Word, and by the inner voices of his Holy 
Spirit; and not only as the Priest, who long since of- 
fered himself in my stead, and to-day for me “pleads 
his own fulfillment of all laws”; but as the King, the 
One Good Despot, the blessed Tyrant, the absolute 
\laster of my thought and my speech and my history. 
Sunday—Romans 8: 18-28. 

If the Apostle is right, and all things in the Chris- 
tian’s life work together for good, how true are George 
\lacDonald’s verses! I give them to you this Sabbath 


morning. 


[tf the heart were right; 
Seemng Love ail tender, strong, 
Fills the day and night 


Weary drop the hands of praye 
Calling out for peace; 

Love always and everywhere 
Sings and does not cease 


“Yea, Love singeth in the vault, 
Singeth on the stair; 

Even for sorrow will not halt, 
Singeth everywhere. 


For the Great Love everywhers 
Over all doth glow, 
Draws His birds up through the air, 


fends His birds below 


herefore if my heart were right, 
| should sing out clear; 

Sing aloud both day and night 
Every day in the year.” 


One of the innumerable stories about Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks is that one day, being absorbed with work, 
he instructed his servant not to admit visitors, but 
while these orders were being enforced the bishop 
happened to show himself at the front door, where 
he recognized an old classmate. The visitor was taken 
in cordially, much to the chagrin of the servant, who 
afterward remonstrated with his master at being treat- 
ed so. “Why,” said the servant, “you told me that 
you would be so busy that you wouldn't see the Angel 
Gabriel if he called.” “Yes,” answered the bishop, 
“| did say that and I meant it. But there's all the 
difference in the world between Gabriel and my 
friend. I’m bound to see Gabriel anyway in the next 
world, but as there is some doubt about my seeing 
this man there it was only right that I should see 
him here when he took the trouble to call upon me.” 


A smart student once asked Dr. Morgan of Oberlin 
if he could not shorten his course of study into the 
ministry. His answer was, “When God wishes to 
make an oak he takes many years to complete his 
work; if he would make a squash a few weeks would 
suffice.”"—Oklahoma Outlook. 
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BUSINESS IN CHRISTI- 
ANITY AND CHRISGI- 
ANITY 1N BVSI- 
NESS. 


A. Bb. Phillips, Augusta, Ga, 


‘hurch invited 
the world to put more Christianity 
into its business; now the in- 
vites the church to put more business 
into its Christianity. The logical an- 
=wer to this sensible exhortation 
the Chureh Extension Society. This 
society comes into existence ccmmit- 
ted to the King’s We must 
not take for granted home and 
foreign missions and spir- 
itual and took upon extension 
being limited and 
who do so remind me of the man who 


Long years ago the 


world 


is 


business. 

that 
broad 
church 
secular. 


are 


is Those 


laughed at a German florist for culti 
vating a narrow garden “But,” said 
the lover of flowers, “see how high it 
is; it veaches to the stars.” All our 
societies are many phases of one grand 
work, just as the rainbow beauty is 
composed of the harmonious blending 
of various hues It would be fatal to 
neglect either side of our great re- 
ligion. Upon the natural the spiritual 
is superinduced Both ideas are hap- 
pily blended in our Savior’s unique 
life. He does not only prepare us for a 


place, but he prepares a place for us. 
The author of the world’s sermon 
architect of the many 

As the carpenter of Nazar- 
to the aid of the 
so we should send forth the 
mechanic and evangelist, to toil side 
by side. If it is the glory of the Home 
Society to call new congregations into 
being, it is the peculiar joy of church 
extension to zive them ‘‘a local babita- 
tion and a name.” 

What is a congregation 
home? The of the 
not denied so great a boon. 


best 


ihe house of 
mansions. 
eth came 


preacher, 


is 


wilderness 


without a 
earth are 
The watch 


beasts 


dog returns to his master’s gate, the 
fierce lion will seek his lair and lay 
him down in his den. “As for the 
stork the fir trees are her house; the 
high hills are a refuge for the wild 
goats, and the rocks for the conies.” 


But tonight, twenty-seven hundred lit- 


tle groups of the feeblest children of 
the Son of Man have not where to lay 
their heads. They worship God in pri- 
vate homes; they sing the songs of 
Zion in rented halls; some dwell in 
tents like Abraham, with Isaac and Ja- 
cob. These are our heroes, who toil 
parcest and suffer most for the cause 
we love. Banks and loan associations, 
charging high interest and exacting 


iron-clad securities, seidom look upon 
the little bands with favor; but in char- 
ity we must excuse the oversight, be- 
cause such men and wozu.en 


are spiritualiy discerned 


as these 

At this point church extension comes 
to the rescue with common ad- 
vice and a few indispensable business 
First, the are 
whether or they 
and what reason 


cost. cond, 


sense 


missions 
not 

in 
they 


propositions. 

to decide 
building 
the 


asked 
need a 


should be Se are 


' 


urged to raise all the money possible 
on the ground. Third, they are advised 
to secure a desirable lot, with a clear 
title, in a residence portion of the city. 
Once the people would go to the church, 
but the church must the 
people. Success or failure will depend 
in a large degree upon the choice of a 
iocation. Promising 
have been relegated to oblivion on back 


zo to 


now 


congregations 


streets, or buried alive in a hole in 
the ground, by trying to make God 
accept what the devil would not have. 


It would be better to pay market price 


for a corner lot in Zion, than to re- 
ceive a whole acre donated in Hinnom. 
After the lot has been secured they 
ask the Extension Society for a loan, 


to be returned in five equal annual in- 
stalments, at the low rate of four per 
cent. The loan is to be secured by first 
mortgage on the church property, and 
must be sufficient to complete the 
building, and cancel all other indebted- 
except the mortgage; when 
the mortgage is paid, the property will 


ness SO, 


be free of debt. Without this method, 
hundreds of ow congregations can 
never own a church home Unless 
they are anchored to some spot they 
can call their own, they will soon be 
lost to us forever. To allow such chil 
dren of promise to go from us by de- 
fault is to be guilty of the worst form 
of slothfulness in business. Manufac 


turing establishments constantly guard 
igainst the least possible ioss; they no 
longer material worth millions 
into the waste pile and the ash-heap. 


cust 


They tell us: “Our packing houses 
have learned to utilize every part of 
the hog except his squeal.” And soon, 
very soon, some inventor may come 
and convert his harsh tones into music, 
and give him a voice as sweet as the 
notes of “an instrument of ten 
strings.” When Jesus called Peter and 
Andrew, they were casting a net into 


the sea: this was the primitive Home 


Society—catching the fish. When he 
called James and John they’ were 
mending their nets; these were charter 


members of Church Extension—-keep- 
ing the fish from getting away 


Church Extension has just completed 


the lucky thirteenth year of its age, 
and seeks to drive away all supersti- 
tious fears, by assuring us the last 
year has been its best year. We now 
have in the fund $305,342.26. We will 
have half a million in 1905. Over five 
hundred prosperous young churches 
have received assistance. More than 
one hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars have been returned and reloaned. 
The money is not buried in one place 


by giving, but kept in perpetual motion 


by loaning. Instead of fostering beg- 


gars this principle encourages thrift. 
We know from experience that every 


Church Extension roof shelters mis- 
sionary heads. 

Good men used to tell us they would 
gladly aid our new organizations, if a 
plan of co-operaticn could be devised, 
if concerted action could 
if the management could be placed in 


hands Church Extension 


be assured, 


conipetent 


have in 
that 
Ss0¢ ley 


All 


long-felit 
we 


this need. | 
mind a church lost 
could have been saved by 
without the exchange of a 


meets 
last yeai 


this 
dollar 


the congregation needed was business 
direction. The little band is now scat- 
tered, those who gave liberally are dis- 
gusted, and their donations have van- 
ished forever Alas! This is not a 
special case, but the inglorious history 
of a thousand fields. The tndirect in 
fluence of Church Extension is greater 
than you and I will ever know. Our 
best house of worship in South Caro 
lina was built by seventeen members 
They said: “We will begin and do ow 
best, and if we fail Brother Muckley 
will help us out Brother Muckley 
will never help them out, because they 
“owe nv man anything, but to love one 
another.” Had it not been for the 
hope created by the existence of ow 


Extension Fund this band would never 


have had the courage to begin. How 
often do we read of financial disast« 
and absconding officials, but let me say 
to the credit of the Kansas City Board 
in managing a fund that has reached 
over three hundred and five thousand 
dollars, during thirteen trying years, 
they have never lost a_ single loan 
Such orthodox financiering ought to 


admit them to full fellowship and good 


tanding with every organization 
among the Disciples of Christ: and, 
turther, such business honor, on the 


part of the five hundred churches that 


have received aid, compels respect fo1 
the other twenty-seven hundred that 
need it. 


Church Extension 
The money helps 


best 


We have the 
scheme ever devised. 


buiid a new church every five years. 
The money more than doubles its 
working power every five years. Ev- 
ery dollar loaned by the society calls 
out three dollars on the mission field. 
Over three hundred and five thousand 
doliars in ovr treasury is the earnest 
of a round million that we wil! soon 
report with pride and rejoice over in 
national conventions lf we fail in 
extension work the fault will rot be 
with the plan, but the people This 
reminds me of the trave:ing salesman 


who presented himself on thesixth floor 


of a large department store, hoping to 


sell a bill of goods. The impatient 
overseer regarding him as an inter- 
loper threw him down on the landing 
of the fifth floor; the manager on the 
fifth threw him down to the landing 
of the fourth. This man was not with- 
out descent. Finaily, a clerk on the 
first heaved him into the midst of 
the street, where he lit on his back 
with his heels in the air and his hands 
extended ad astra. In a moment he 


bounded to his feet, and after viewing 


that structure from foundation to ex 
alted roof, he lifted up his voice ana 
exclaimed: “Great lands, what a sys- 


tem!” The Chureh Extension plan is 
not a visionary scheme. It is a mag- 
nificent system. It appeals to the busi- 
ness of the most experienced 
financiers. 


(To be continued.) 


sense 












NOTES AND 
PERSONALS 





J. 
preached 
day. 

W Ww Weedon 
provided for the new 

Bro. Weedon 
meeting 


Minn., 
Sun- 


Rochester, 
Ind., last 


of 


Elam 


at Sullivan, 
reports money 
just dedi- 
continues there 


nouse 
ated 
in a 

JILV 
the pastorate of 
0 He will continue in 
field. He is 
Massillon, O 

A. L. Ward closed his work at Rens 
selaer, Ind., Oct. 27. He Mar- 
In the past two years 
additions to the 


has declined the call to 
the Canton, 


Updike 
church at 
the evangel- 


ISti¢ now in a meeting in 


begins at 
tinsville Nov. 1 
have been 41 
church there. 

Frank L. Van 
addition at Diagonal making 
nine since July 1 He had four- 
teen additions at Clearfield, lowa, dur- 
ing the same time. 

James R. McIntyre closed his work 
it Ames, Iowa, Oct. 13, and began at 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Oct. 20. During the 
three years of his pastorate at Ames 
been 105 additions to the 


there 


Voorhis 
lowa, 


reports one 


has 


have 
church, 


there 


\ comparison of the receipts for 
Foreign Missions from Oct. 1 to 25 in 
1901 shows a gain in regu- 
of $63.89; in bequests, 
in annuities a loss of 


1900 and 
lar receipts 
$349.45, and 
$100.00. 

with 
Pre 


Hall is in a meeting 
church of Akron, O 
meeting he delivered his 
“The Greatest Book in the 
was very highly com- 


Geo. F 
the Third 
ceding the 
lecture on 
World,” which 
mended by the 


local press. 


The church at Nunda, IIl., was fav- 
ored with sermons, Oct. 20, by Bros. 
C. S. Medbury, Angola, Ind., a former 
pastor, and by Bro. R. H. Bolton, Find- 
lay, O., father of the present pastor, 
J. W. Bolton, and editor of The Church 
Messenger, a local paper in Findlay, O. 


W. H. Coleman has accepted a call 
from the City Mission Board of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and has begun his work 
For time Bro. Coleman 
the corresponding secretary 
of Florida, located at 


there some 
has been 
of the 


Ocala 


state 


B. S. Ferrall reports as follows from 
Watseka, Ill., Oct. 25 “Another bap- 
tism since last report, a lady 77 years 
visiting in our county seat. Our 
special music at 
recently. This 
rally day 


old 
furnished the 
convention 
will 


quartet 
the state 
congregation observe 


vov. 2 

The 
Cincinnati, O., 
its second year 


of pastoral helpers of 
has in attendance this 
women from 


school 


young 


three denominations and eight states. 
Several of them are college graduates. 
Pastors who desire a woman assistant 
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will do well to write to A. M. Harvuot, 
president, 617 Richmond street, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


The following dispatch just received 


from Wilson-Huston meeting at Rush- 
ville, Ind., where W. J. Russell is pas 
tor, dated Oct. 27th ‘Meeting eight 
days old; 53 to date; 38 today, 34 by 
confession 1,400 present tonight. 
Russell a royal yoke-fellow. Church 
ard at work Wilson and Huston 
vangelists 

The first number of the Illinois 
Christian News has made its appear- 
ance. This is a four-page paper de- 


voted to the churches of Illinois, pub- 


lished by the Illinois Christian Mis- 
sionary Society and edited by Secre- 
taries J. Fred Jones and W. D. De- 
weese. It makes a creditable appear- 
ance. We wish it success. 

Sunday, Oct. 20, was a_ great day 
with the church at Carlinville, III, 
where J. S. Smith is pastor. It was 
rally day and roll call and a debt of 
$700 was raised. Evangelist W. H. 


Harding was present and his part of 
the work is highly spoken .of. 
During the past year this church has 
raised an indebtedness of $3,625.00, and 
without any special help over 30 have 
been added to the membership. 


very 


John F. Brown, editor of the Chris- 
tian Guide of Louisville, Ky., is pre- 
paring to issue a book entitled “An 
Encyclopaedia of the Churches of 
Christ at the Beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century.’ It will consist of 
from two to three thousand half tone 
cuts of preachers, churches, etc., with 
a short sketch of each, also about two 
hundred pages of history of the restor- 
ation movement. This will no doubt 
be an interesting volume. 


Oct. 20 was Red Letter Day with 
the Fourth Avenue church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where M. E. Chatley is pas- 
tor. A grand flag rally was held by 
the Sunday school, 319 being present 
and collection $11.22. At the close of 
the morning service a conference of 
men was held in the interest of more 
regular attendance at all the services. 
At 4 p. m. the officers met and adopted 
In the 


plans for a new auditorium. 

evening the largest audience of the 
season greeted the pastor and two 
young men were baptized. 

Evangelist Herbert Yeuell writes as 
follows from Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Oct. 25 “The Parkersburg, W. Va., 
meeting is a wonder of surprise. 1 
came here to dedicate but deemed it 


impossible to raise necessary money, 
especially as Z. 4. Carpenter was here 
six months ago and secured all avail- 
able pledges and the membership smali 
and overtaxed. However, we went to 
work with many misgivings and here 
we are in a great meeting. Crowds 
tax seating capacity, 56 added in less 
than three weeks, and about $500 in 
cash raised. Bro. O. G. White deserves 
the commendation of the brotherhood. 


God certainly has endorsed his labors. 
fhe and his gentle and earnest wife are 
greatly beloved.” 


The Christian Index in its last issue 
says The Christian Century refused to 
publish one of Charles Reign Scoville’s 
sermonsand comments that the refusal 
was due to our inability or unwilling- 
ness to advocate wwe plea of the Dis- 
ciples. Xo doubt the worthy editor of 
the Index had been eating mince pie 
and dreamed these peculiar things. It 
is news to us. We have never seen the 
sermon referred to and have never 
had the opportunity to print it. We 
always reserve the editor's prerogative 
to select material and do not publish 
anything simply because it is offered. 
The grade of our paper could not be 
maintained otherwise. We have, how- 
ever, not had the privilege of exam- 
ining one of Bro. Scoville’s sermons. 
We have asked uim to furnish us one 
and are hoping to get it in the near 
future. We trust our good brother ed- 
itor will not neglect his own duties in 
worrying over what he dreams to be 
our policy. The Christian Century of 
the Disciples of Christ stands squarely 
for New Testament Christianity and 
does not shun “to declare the whole 
counsel of God.”’ Our business is suffi- 
ciently voluminous to keep us fully 
employed and we do not feel in any 
way obligated to look after the busi- 
ness or policy of any of our contem- 
poraries. 

J. K. Hester, missionary evangelist 
for the churches of Christ of Steuben 
Co., Ind., and the American Christian 


Missionary Society, is engaged in a 
meeting with the church at Olivia, 
Minn. His last meeting was held at 
Walden, Mich. with eighteen addi- 


tions. Six by conféssion and baptism, 
two from Church of God, one from 
United Brethren, nine by letter and 


statement. Bro. Hester has been oper- 
ating under the direction of the A. C. 
M. S. for over three years. Heretofore 
he has been assigned to special fields, 
northwestern Canada, northeastern 
Indiana and state of Michigan, but 
now it is the purpose of the societies 
to send him to any feld in any state or 
territory where the opening is good 
for a series or meetings. It is worthy 
of note that Bro. Hester in the year 
1900 led all the home missionaries of 
all denominations, 


having an even 
hundred additions. The average of 
our missionaries -was seventy-seven 
and that of ali other bodies less. The 
work of 1901 was equally as success- 
ful, having had 62 additions and built 
a $2,300.00 church building in the new 
town of Stroth, Ind., and aided the 
mission church of Adrian, Mich., in an 
eight weeks’ meeting in which there 
were ten additions, and secured a 
thousand dollar lot. All mission 
churches needing such assistance 
would do well to communicate with 
Bro. Hester. His address for severa. 
weeks will be Olivia, Minn. His home 
address is Earlanger, Ky. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

The Monroe Street Christian church 
has completed their new house of 
worship, which is one of the most 
unique buildings in the city. A recep- 
tion will be held on Friday evening, 
Nov. ist, for the inspection of the new 
church before its dedication. On Sun- 
day morning, Nov. 3, Charles Clayton 
Morrison, the .pastor,- will preach. the 
dedicatory sermon. Sunday afternoon 
at 3 p. m. will be held a fellowship 
meeting, to which the neighboring 
pastors are invited. Dr. Gunsaulus 
will preach the evening sermon. 

The Englewood church has received 
plans for their new building which is 
designed especially for institutional 
methods of work. The building when 
completed as designed will cost about 
$30.000. The growth of the Englewood 
church is one of the most gratifying 
features of the work in the city. 

Rev. T. S. Tinsley has completed a 
year’s work with the North Side Chris- 
tian church, which has been fruitful 
and happy in many respects. During 
the year 83 persons have _ been 
added to the cosgregation. The house 
has been painted and decorated and 
$2.800 paid on the indebtedness. 

The Douglas Park church has ex- 
tended a unanimous call to Claire L. 
Waite for another year. Their new 
building will soon be completed, when 
they hope to conduct a revival meet- 
ing. 

The Humboldt church has_ been 
granted a loan of $1,100 by the Church 
Extension Board and work will be re- 
sumed on their new building in a few 
days. 

The Irving Park church continues to 
prosper under the efficient leadership 
of Marion Stevenson. On Sunday, 
Oct. 20, without previous announce- 
ment at their monthly meeting, they 
asked for $300 and received instead 
$580. During the last week they held 
a preparatory service for Forefathers’ 
Day, consisting of addresses by vVa- 
rious ministers of the city which in 
subject and design was unique. Dr. 
H. L. Willett spoke on the Campbell's 
and the Discovery of the _ Basis of 
Christian Union; T. S. Tinsley, on 
Barton W. Stone and _ the Spirit of 
Union Exemplified; W. B. Taylor on 
Walter Scott, or the Discovery of the 
Evangelistic Spirit and Method of the 
Apostolic Work; J. W. Allen on the 
Spirit of Union in Organized Mission- 
ary Effort. 


*“W. B. Taylor. superintendent of 
missions, will begin a meeting for the 
Ashland Christian church Sunday, 


Nov. 3d, which is to be followed by a 
meeting with the church at Harvey, 
beginning Nov. 24th. 

The quarterly rally of the Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society will be 
held in Kimball Hall, as usual, Nov. 
10. This will be also the annual meet- 
ing at which the report of the work of 
the Society for the entire year will be 
given. 

The annual business meeting of the 











Chicago Christian Missionary Society 
will be held Monday evening, Nov. 4. 

W. D. Ward began his pastorate 
with the Evanston church Sunday, 
Oct. 30, with encouraging prospects 
for success in his new field. 

There were ten additions last Sun- 
day at Hyde Park, Chicago, Edward 8. 
Ames, pastor, making 31 in last five 
weeks. 


~GHE GOSPEL OF GHE_ 
HELPING HAND. 

Christian philanthropy has just re- 
ceived encouragement from Champion 
Ferguson of Eureka Springs, Ark., 
who has given the National Benevo- 
lent Association of the Churches of 
Christ an annuity of fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

Bro. Ferguson is not a man of 
wealth, but realizes he will get as 
good financial returns from this as 
from any other investment and will, 
at the same time, have the joy of see- 
ing his money do untold good in its 
ministry of love to our helpless old 
saints and to our orphan children. He 
will get 6 per cent interest, payable 
semi-annualiy now, and tributes of 
love in heaven forever. 

Let all who wish fellowship with 
Bro. Ferguson in his holy ministry 
write reo. L. Snively, 
Gen 1 Sec’y. 
Louis, Mo. 





903 Aubert avenue, St 


WORDS OF ENCOVR- 
AGEMENT. 

“The circulars in regard to the new 
enterprise inaugurated by ‘The Cen- 
tury’ have been received and the plan 
meets my heartiest approval. For 
years I have had some thought in the 
same direction; for I was persuaded 
the most of our people were in danger 
of being content with being simply an- 
other ‘denomination,’ seeking large 
numbers for the sake of numbers, ma- 
king no real effort to a better under- 
standing of the religious problems all 
about, knowing nothing of and caring 
less for the work being accomplished by 
other religious bodies—in fine, being 
the most sectarian of the sects. The 
abominable narrowness of many of our 
preachers has been a matter of amaze- 
ment and sorrow to me. To the most 
of us who have breathed a freer at- 
mosphere it has been difficult to pos- 
sess our souls in patience. I have en- 
joyed immensely your editorials. Sure- 
ly nothing but good can come from 
their careful reading. I wish I could 
put ‘The Century’ into every home in 
the church.” 


“Dear Century: I wish to express 
my gratification with the work of ‘The 
Christian Century.’ You are making 


it a great religious weekly. I have 
long seen the need of a new interpre- 
tation and application of our plea, such 
as you are giving it. You are fitting 
it to the needs of the present time. 
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HOW TO FIND OVT. 
Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and jet it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back, 
is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of ordev. 
WHAT TO DO. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish in 
curing rheumatism, pain in the back 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects in- 
ability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effeets following 
use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writ- 
ing mention that you read this gener- 
ous offer in The Christian Century. 


I am in accord with the spirit and the 
methods which characterize your work 
I think the undenominational issue a 
great enterprise, wisely conceived and 
bravely undertaken. I hope the ven- 
ture will succeed. Of all people we 
are in the best position to lead ir a 
synthetic movement that will result in 
the union of Christendom.” 





“The Century just to hand. I al- 
ways rejoice at its appearance. I love 
it, and get great good out of it. You 
are carrying it along on a great high- 
way—upward. I smile at the Standard’s 
pains. It is usual, you know, for pa- 
pers to take up controversies when 
challenged thus; but I don’t see how 
you can do it. It would be a coming 
down. These troubles, it seems to me, 
are cured sooner by being let alone. 
The Lord bless you.” 





GHE NICKEL PLAGE 
ROAD 


will sell tickets each Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday during October to 
Buffalo Pan-American Exposition and 
return, at $6.00, good in coaches; re- 
turn limit five days from date of sale. 
Tickets with longer limit at slightly 
increased rates. Three through daily 
trains. Chicago Passenger Station. 
Van Buren street and Pacific avenue. 
City ticket office, 111 Adams street, 
Chicago. 








CORRESPONDENCE 





THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIECY. 





\ meeting of persons interested in 
the rmation of an Historical Society 
vas held at Minneapolis Tuesday, Oct 

», at | m., at the West Hotel \ 
company of twenty-fiy representative 
mer and women were present, while 
many others expressed an interest In 
the movement, but could not be present 
on account of other duties at the same 
hour \ temporary organization was 
formed, with Errett Gates, chairman; 
Cc. C. Morrison, secretary After a brief 
discussion of the desirability and place 
of such a society, a committee oi five 
consisting of C. B. Newman, A. B. Phil- 
putt, Burris A. Jenkins, F. D. Power 
and Errett Gates was appointed to 
draw up a constitution and form of or 
ganization and report at the next con 
gress at Cleveland 

rhe following persons gave in thei 
names to form a charter membership 
4. MeLean, A. C. Smithers, C. C. Smith 
bE. | Powell, David E. Motley, F. P 
Arthur, S. 3s. Jones, John T. Brown 
W. C. Payne, Mrs. G. w. Moore, Mrs 
W. S. Moffett, W. J. Lhamon, Errett 

Gates, C. C. Morrison, B. B. Tyler ana 
A. B. Philputt 

This membership list will be kept 
ypen un the adoption of tne constitu 
tion in March. During this time those 
who desire to be enrolled as charte! 
rem be ind have a voice in the adop 
tion « nstitution may do so by 

nding ‘ n s to the inder 
ened 

Wi! tie nditions of membershi 
i\ not en tixed ve it i ife to 
i hat th will be within the reach 
of a Errett Gates 

6 Jefferson ave., Cnicago, Tl 


NEBRASKA SECRE- 
GARY'S LEGGER. 


Frank Janes is holding a meeting at 

\ ) | b McDonald reperts " 
} \ o be hel it Platt Valle 

< ‘ t 20th Inst 

\ non J. Rose ¢ Kansas ha just 

sf a eeting at Unadilla, where ¢ 
\ 3 ministers, with fiv vdditions 

Gregg close it Wymo n the 15th 
vit us t rhe churen reorganized 
n ( E. society of 20 members 
art R ‘ nearly enough money 
) i pre her full time This is a 

t le tory \ mur evangelist 

Bible Schooi Evangelist Ogden closed 
it O n time to go to the national 
mventic iving added 29 to the 

cl nd given it much strength 

therwise Raised onsiderable money 
to apply on their church debt. Is now 
in a meeting at Stamford. Gregg is at 
Pawnee 

Geo. Rader o Billings, Okla is 
available tor a pulpit in Nebraska 

State Board meets this week at Om- 
aha Y. M. C. A. rooms 


! 
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THIS SPACE 
for ten or twelve successive weeks will be oc- 
cupied by reviews by prominent brethren of 


THE PRAISE HYMNAL. Don't fail to read 
them. They will interest you. 


THE PRAISE HYMNAL, is a church music book embodying the newer ideas 


and later good music, at the same time retaining the best of the old. 


In short, it 


is designed to meet, on the one hand, the demands of those leading churches who 


have grown musically, and, on the other, to insure the musical development of all 


our churches 


We send samples, on approval, to those who wish to examine it 


FILLMORE BROS.,_ - 


P. S. 
“Omaha, 1902,” was a very conspicu- 
ous legend at the national convention. 
work of the 
aided 


rhe enthusiasm and hard 


Nebraska delegation, by some 


very good friends of the west who are 
not now Nebraskans, together with the 
evident opportunity of doing a great 
good to the west, gave us the conven- 
tion for next year. It goes by resolu- 
tion to St. Louis in 1903. Nebraska 
will send up a thousand delegates and 
visitors to Omaha next year. The head- 
quarters provided for our state by the 
committee was suitable and satisfac- 
tory We might boast of it, but will 
not The exact number of Nebraska 
delegates is not known There were 
over one hundred, and less than one 


hundred and fifty. Many of our young- 
er preachers were in attendance besides 


the older ones There is much that 
might be said, but this space will not 
permit ii 

The letter advising churches and 
Bible schools and C. E. societies of the 
imount of the state apportionment has 
een maiied. If your congregation has 
not received a notice please advise me. 


I appeal to the preachers or church offi- 


cers Who receive them to read them to 
the congregation and make immediate 
preparation to observe Nebraska Day 
which is November 3d. Make a =pecial 
effort to get the matter of state mis- 
sions into the hearts of the brethren 
ind young people, and then give them 
in opportunity to make on offering 
We believe that the apportionments 

reasonable and moderate. Let the 
whole amount be raised if possibie, but 
it not ali at once take it in two offer 
ing leaving the second till January 
Send in what comes n Novembe: 
promptly. Our evangelists Ogden and 
Gregg are doing splendid work. There 
is a steady ill for assistance in vari 
ous ways from needy fields. There are 
places into which we might go and 
want to go, if the means are previded 
Let us rally to the work and make this 
a year to be remembered in Nebraska 
evangelism. Three thousand baptisms 
this year are within the reach of ow 
powers if we exert them properly. Ob- 


serve Nebraska Day 


Our Christmas Music is now ready. 


119 W. Sixth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Send for List. 1 


Geo. Lobingier preached at Wymore 
the 20th. 

D. A. Wickizer work at 
Beatrice on the last Lord’s day in the 
month. I am sorry fo lose so strong 
a man as Bro. W. 
I am informed. 

State Bible School Superintendent 
Boyd has moved to Lincoln, and takes 


closes his 


He goes to Iowa, as 


the East Lincoin pastorate at once. His 
address is 2952 Star street. Remember 
this. 


ww. & 


TYNDALL, MO. 
Tindall, Mo., Oct. 18, 1900. 
Through the indefatigable efforts of 
three or four earnest Christian women 
of this place we have one of the finest 
little church buildings in the country. 
About one year ago these sisters con 
ceived the idea of having a few days’ 


Omaha, 1902. Baldwin. 


meeting for which the Methodist 
brethren very kindly offered their 
building. With the few additions at 
this time the membership amounted 
to about fifteen. With this nucleus 
they undertook to build a church. A 
subscription was immediately started 
and after almost a year of the most 


perseverance and tenacity of 
they secured $600, which they 
sufficient to commence the 
that was completed Monday. 
at a cost of about $1,200. The 
Trenton congregation having tendered 
the services of their pastor, Eld. C. F. 
meeting was begun on the 
the day of its completion. 


untiring 
purpose 
deemed 
building 
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Sept. 23 


Stevens, a 
evening of 


On Sept. 25-26, the County Christian 
Co-operation held. its sessions here as 
an encouragement to this little band 
of Christian workers. On the follow- 
ing Lord’s day the house was dedi- 
cated to the service of the Lord. The 


indebtedness preceding the dedication 
was $500, $250 of which was raised im- 
mediately and the other $250 provided 


for. With the assistance of our Tren- 
ton brethren, the meetings were con- 
tinued until Oct. 15. The song ser- 


vice was in charge of Bfo. Luther Col- 
lier and was conducted with that spir- 
it and enthusiasm that always adds 
much to the and interest of 
any meeting. The additions for a coun- 


success 
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try church were almost phenomenal, 
there being 13 one evening, 17 anoth- 
er and 22 another, and often as many 
as 7 and 8 The total number was 
115, 20 of whom came from the Bap- 
tist. Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Christian Union, 8 by statement and 
the remainder by confession. At one 
baptismal service 34 were baptised, 10 
of whom were men over 40 years of 
age. Two-thirds of the entire num- 
ber added to the fold were men. Asa 
result of this meeting severai entire 
families have started to lead pure and 
noble lives for the Master. 

We have never heard the plea for 
practical Christianity presented more 
forcibly, appealing to that which is 
nigh and noble in mankind, than Elder 
Stevens gave it at these meetings. 

E. D. Hendrickson, 
County President. 


REPORT OF CHURCH EX- 
TENSION BOARD. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board 
ef Church Extension of American 
Christian Missionary Society. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Our New Catalogue of Church 
Plans. 


A new catalogue of fifty 
designs for churches was issued by the 
board in the January-February num- 
ber of Business in Christianity this 
year. The catalogues will furnish all 
instructions, to building committees, 
and are invaluable to congregations 
that are contemplating building. The 
two catalogues will be sent to any ad- 
dress for 25 cents. 


A Gour of the Pacific Coast. 


On January 11 the board sent its 
corresponding secretary to the states 
of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana to get acquainted 
with the fields and the workers, to 
visit our conventions and mission 
churches for the purpose of aiding 
them to build and to look after loans 
that had been made. 

Leaving Kansas City on January 11, 
the corresponding secretary was gone 
for eight months, visiting nearly all 
the churches and conventions of the 
above named states. The object of his 
trip to the coast was not so much for 
the purpose of raising money, as to 
determine, if possible, how our board 
might be most helpful in aiding and 
developing the work on the coast. It 
was a joy to note the earnestness of 
our Christian brethren and the sacri- 
fices they were making to plant a 
united Christian church in every town 
and city in these states. They deserve 
the loyal and liberal support of our 
home missionary boards. 


Offerings from the Churches. 

There was a gratifying gain of $2,- 
358.43 in contributions from the 
churches during the year, and a gain 
of 113 in the number of contributing 


modern 


churches. This is especially gratify- 
ing in view of the fact that for two- 
corresponding secretary employed on 
the Pacific coast. Had the entire year 
been spent, as heretofore, among the 
older and stronger churches, the of- 
ferings would have been increased still 
more. 

Though we have grown ia the offer- 
ings from the churches, the fact still 
remains that our largest gains are 
from annuities and There 
is a great work yet to be done in en- 
listing a large number of churches in 
regular annual contributions to this 
fund. While we are profoundly thank- 
ful for the increase shown in the num- 
ber of contributing churches, we bow 
in humiliation before the fact that out 
of 10,260 congregations in the United 
States only a few over 1,300 are rep- 
resented in offerings to this work. 
Church extension is a missionary work, 
as much so as any other, and every 
missionary church among us ought to 
send an anuual offering to this fund. 
The offering should be taken, if pos- 
sible, in September; but if that month 
be unfavorable for any reason, Octo- 
ber or November should be used. The 
important thing is to get the offering. 
Nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of a church making one offer- 
ing each year to this work, which has 
come to be recognized as second to 
none among us. Cities must be en- 
tered with this fund, east, west, north 
and south. This will require large 
loans and largely increased offerings. 

We should have more individuals 
enlisted in our named loan fund fea- 
ture. With one accord they report to 
the board that it is an inspiration to 
receive the report of the multiplying 
power of their named loan funds. By 
the plan of the named loan fund fea- 
ture of this work, the 4 per cent inter- 
est and the returns on loans come 
back into the fund and go out again 
to build churches. No part of the in- 
terest is used to pay current expenses, 
but is constantly building up the fund. 

A named loan fund is created by an 
individual or church giving $5,000 in 
eash or subscribing that amount to be 
paid within ten years, by annual] con- 
tributions. The fund so created is 
named for the donor or anyone whom 
he may designate. 

One new named loan fund has been 
established this year—that of the John 
W. Cassell loan fund, Hopedale, 
Ohio. 


Another Opening in Oklahoma. 


The prompt work of our board at 
the opening of the Cherokee strip and 
the splendid results are fresh in your 
memory. 

On the 3lst day of July our board 
of church extension sent a draft of 
$900 to Dick T. Morgan, of El] Reno, 
Okla., president of the Territorial Mis- 
sionary Society of Oklahoma, and 
made him our agent to buy church lots 
in Anadarko, Hobart and Lawton. The 
territorial board has good men on the 


bequests. 
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thirds of the year the board kept your 
ground to organize and build up 
churches at once. We cannot overes- 
timate the importance of going in early 
to shape the religious thought of the 
new community. In Oklahoma we now 
have thirty churches that owe the 
largest part of their success to the 
prompt work done by the extension 
fund, and this was made possible by 
the tberal contributions of our breth- 
ren. 


The Relation of Church Ex- 
tension to Our Permanent 
Growth, 

In the states where our work is be- 
ing pushed most aggressively the sec- 
retaries report that there is no trou- 
ble to organize churches provided they 
can at once assure the new organiza- 
tion of a building through the church 
extension fund if it be necessary to 
borrow money. We should hasten the 
day when we can answer all legitimate 
appeals. Secular loan companies and 
individuals alike do not want to loan 
money to mission churches. This 
makes it uncertain whether a mission 
can build or not. But if our extension 
fund were practically large enough to 
assure all new organizations that they 
can draw on the board for aid if ab- 
solutely necessary to complete their 
buildings, this assurance would add 
new inspiration to our work all over 
the land. 

If we would establish our cause in 
anew community we must own a piece 
of real estate and at once erect a 
building. We may commence in a 
tent, or a rented hall or hired house; 
but if this continues past a certain 
point we lose our hold on the commu- 
nity. The people feel that we have 
come to stay, and we must do some- 
thing that looks like permanence. We 
must own a building that shall be the 
church home of our people. It may 
be plain and cheap in some cases, but 
if it corresponds with the homes of the 
people, though plain and cheap, it 
meets the demand. The board shall 
continue to urge the churches toward 
the half-million mark by 1905 with ap- 
proval of him who alone can stir the 
hearts of his people and give the in- 
crease. D. O. Smart, President. 

G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec. 
(In behalf of the board.) 


Churches Aided 

During the year ending September 
30, 1901, eighty loans were made, ag- 
gregating $68,350.00, seventy-three of 
these to help complete church build- 
ings and seven for the purchase of 
lots. Beside these sixty-nine others 
were promised aid aggregating $75,- 
475.00, and their buildings are now in 
course of construction. The loans 
closed and those promised cover twen- 
ty-eight states and the Indian and Ok- 
lahoma territories, extending from Ev- 
erett, Massachusetts, to San Diego, 
California, and from Everett, Wash- 
ington, to Fellowship, Florida. 











KENTVCKY 
DEPARTMENT 





Geo. W. Kemper, Editor 

All news ittems,.et ntended f this depart 
ment should be sent to the editor at Midway, Ky 

Kentucky missions to the ont 
next Sunday, November 

Victor W. Dorris of Georretown, is 
assisting E. L. Frazier in a meeting 
it Marion, Ind 

The Mason County Sunday school 
convention will be held in Mavsville 
on November 9th. 

We are very much gzratilied in being 
ible to report 275 additions in our 
columns this week 

Wren J. Grinstead held a good meet 
ing with “home forces” at Sparta, last 
month, with 34 added. 

W. T. Brooks of Ladoga, Ind has 
been in good meeting with the 
church at Camp Vellsburg 

D. G. Combs of Morehead, has been 
in an interesting meeting with the 
Glade church, Madison county. 

President B. C. Hagerman occupied 
the pulpit of the South Side church 
Lexington, at both services on last 
Sunday. 

J. W. Harding of Winchester, has 
been preacning for 29 consecutive years 


the Flat Woods church, Madison 


county. 
The meeting at the East 


for 


Side church 


Louisville, closed with two additions 
rhe church was greatly helped by th 
meeting 

We are glad to hear of the good 
work being done in Oklahoma by C 
H. Hilton, formerly of the Clifton 
church, Louisville 

J. F. Mahoney of Waddy, is in an 
interesting meeting with the East 
Union church (1. M. Polsgrove, pas 
tor), Nicholas county 

rhe writer is now in the midst of a 
splendid meeting with the church in 
Salvisa, Mercer county D. M. Walker 


is the regular preacher 
Sand Hill, Lawrence county, Palmy 
ra, Greenup county, and Upper Stin- 


son, Carter county, are all taking steps 
to build houses of worship. 


Ss. M Bernard of the Portland 
church, Louisville, is in a good meet- 
ing with the church at Bluelick, Ind., 
with 20 added at last report. 

\ meeting is now in progress in 
Versailles. The minister, W. B. Tay- 
lor, is being assisted by M. J. Fergu- 


son of Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. W. T. Bundick, the well-known 
temperance orator from Virginia, oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Central church, 
Lexington, on last Sunday night. 

The church at Old Union, Fayette 
county, is now in the midst of a good 


meeting. The preaching is being done 


by the minister, J. T. Sharrard 

W. G. Conley of the Chestnut Street 
church Lexington, is assisting the 
minister, Ward Russell, in a meeting 
at Williamstown, Grant county 


“the 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY OF 


The meeting at Pleasant Valley, in 
which H. M. Polsgrove of Carlisie did 
the preachin esulted in 41 additions 
O. N. Roth the regular pastoi 

President B. A. Jenkins of Lexing- 

n egan a meeting on last Sunday 
(27th) with the church at Paris, as- 
sisting the minister, Lloyd Darsie 

lhe church at Chestnut Grove, Shel- 
yy county, is now in the midsci of a 
good meeting, with C. C. Allen, thei: 
egular minister, doing the preaching 

\t last report there had been nine 
idditions in the meeting at Clinton- 
ville, Bourbon county H. D. Clark 
of Mt. Sterling, is doing the preach- 
ing 

The New Union church, Woodford 


county, continues to prosper uncer the 


faithful ministry of J. A. Holton, who 
has just been called for his eighth 
veal 

The meeting at the Broadway 
church, Lexington, closed with 40 ad- 
ditions—24 by confession. The preach- 
ing Was done by H. C. Garrison of 
Danville 

\ protracted meeting is now in 
progress in the Central church, Lex- 
ington, with ‘home forces.” The 
music is in charge of J. Walter Wilson 


Indiana 
R. E. Moss is closing his work with 
the Kirksville church, Madison coun- 
ty, with a splendid meeting. He will 
begin new work at Maysville on 
November 3d. 

The meeting at South Elkhorn, Fay 
ette county, in which E. L. Frazier of 
Indiana, did the preaching, closed with 


of 


nis 


10 additions. Prof. A. Fairhurst is 
pastor of this church 

Prof. Leonard G. Daugherty of Eliz- 
abethtown, has accepted the position 
of chorisier at the Broadway church, 


He will teach music also in 
the Bible. 
Couch, the regular minister, 
assisted in a splendid 
meeting at Mackville, Washington 
county, by J. E. Payne of Hodgen- 
which resulted in 15 additions. 
meeting at Barbourville, in 
M. Myers of Asheville, N. C., 
the pastor, J. J. Cole, closed 
idditions, and the church 
condition than for several 


Lexington 


the College of 
E. P 


has just been 


ville 

The 
which T 
assisted 
with 18 
in better 
years. 

C. D. Royal and E. H. Jordon have 
just closed a successful meeting for 
the church at Lead Creek, which re- 
sulted in 41 additions—35 by confes- 
sion, 1 from the Catholics and 5 from 


is 


saptists. 
The meeting at the Chestnut Street 
church, Lexington, closed with 41 ad- 


ditions to the church—30 by confes- 
sion, 1 from Methodists and 1 from 
the Baptists. The regular minister, 
W. G. Conley did the preaching 


George Gowen is preaching a series 
of sixteensermons to young men in the 
Broadway church, Louisville. His sub- 
20th inst., 


ject on Sunday, the was 
“The Ups and Downs of a Fast Young 
Man.” Four were added at this ser- 
vice 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The annual meeting of the Churches 


of Chrisi of the Ashland District, 
which takes in the counties of Carter 
Lewis, Lawrence, Greenup and Boyd 
was held in the church at Oak Grove, 
Carter county, October 3-6. The meet 
ing was well attended, and the re- 
ports were gratifying 

In the last issue of the Cynthiana 
Times we find the _ following item: 
“Elder Henry Mavity, aged 91 years, 
the oldest and one of the best known 
ministers of the Christian church in 


northeastern Kentucky, aied Saturday 
night in the home of his son in Vance- 
burg. He was an active pioneer preach- 
er for 60 years and was a man beloved 
by all who knew him.” 

Among the Kentucky preachers who 
attended the Minneapolis convention 
were: I. J. Spencer, B. A. Jenkins. 
C. L. Loos and T. J. Golightiy of Lex- 


ington: J. T. Brown, E. L. Powers, 
and R. M. Hopkins of Louisville: F. 
M. Tinder of Carlisle; H. C. Garrison 


James Vernon of Nicho- 
reorge W. Nutter of Millers- 
Haley of Cynthiana. 


of Danviile; 
( 


lasville: ¢ 
burg, and J. J. 


Elegant Wedding, 


Church and Society Stationery 


We make a specialty of Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements, Folders, Visiting Cards and other po 
lite society stationery. Our work is Guaranteed the 
tinest obtainable at any price. Engraved copper plate 
and 530 Correct Style, Best Wedding Bristol Visiting 
Cards, postpaid, We. Quire tine correspondence paper 
with any 2 initial monogram embosssed in gold or any 
color, env. to match, postpaid, 60¢ Our new process 
of printing in imitation of Engraving deceives all but 
experts, 50 correct form wedding invitations or an 
nouncements, 2 sets env., 82.50. 100 visiting or bust 
ness cards, postpaid, 25c, Write for any information 
concerning any commercial or society printing, eng 
raving or embossing. We will save you money 


The B. W. KINSEY CO., 358 Denaborn St., Chicago 


Big Bargai 
In Railway 
Travel 


Only one fare plus $2 for a 
round-trip ticket to Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, 

Salt Lake City. 

November 5 and 1), 

December 3 and 17. 

Tourist sleepers and chair cars. 
See the great Southwest— its 
irrigated lands. cattle ranches, 
mines, 9il wells and orchards. 
The place to get a home or make 
profitable investments. 


Santa Fe 


Address J. M. Connell. Gen. Agt. A. T 
R’y., 109 Adams St., Chicago 


&S.F 


F | TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 

L) We will forfeit $350 for any case of 
Internal. Extecnal or Itching 
Piles te Germ Pile Cure fails 
to cure, Instant and permanent relief. Write at once. 
Gorm Medical Co., Dept A, 18. 34 at., Cincinnati, a 
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Story of 


By 


Knobs, a 
Kentucky 


Warwick of 
Stringtown 


the 
County, 


John Uri Lloyd, with photographi 
illustrations. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 305 pages. 

This story takes us into the porde 


Kentucky—a__ wild, 


formation 


lang of northern 
broken country of volcani« 


and introduces us to a people of as 
marked characteristics as the country 
which they inhabit Preacher War- 
wick, an old hard-shell or Bible Bap 
tist, is the central figure in the story 
He is the type of a fast vanishing class 
aman whose narrow dogmatism was 
redeemed by his inflexible adherence 


The high Calvinism 


to principle. 


which he implicitly believed made him 
stern; but it also put iron in the blood 
and made him a hero. (Upon the altar 
of duty he could lay not only worldly 


honor and glory, but also a human al 
fection He could stifle the 
human soul 2nd go on unfiinchingly in 


the way which he felt to be 


ery of his 


marked out 


by God's decree. The story is con 
nected with the time of the war of the 
rebellion, and it shows the sore straits 
into which many people were brought 
In a community divided in its sym- 
pathies between the North and the 
South, to keep true to their convic- 


lions. Every page of the book pulsates 
with life: and if some of the characters 
appear to slightly overdrawn, it 
may be on account of the difficulty of 
imagining that such a crude and prim- 
itive state of society could have been 
found in any corner of this land The 
writer, however, has knack of 
showing that this simple, ignorant and 
provincial people were not only 
the elemental virtues 
were also possessed of qualities which 
call forth admiration. The book is well 


be 


the 


pos- 


sessed of but 


written and possesses to the full the 
element of human interest. It also has 
the merit of fixing upon the canvas 
the picture of a strange people who 
are weil worth knowing 

The Conversion of Children, by Rev 

Edward Payson Hammond, M. A 

Introduction by Rev. J. E. Rankin 

D. D. Fleming H. Revell Co. Paper 

covers, 174 pages. 

This little book contains in the main 
a record of Mr. Hammond's thirty 
years’ work among children. Few men 
have done more in the way of leading 
young people to make decision ol 
Christ. Child-like himself in his sim 
plicity of soul, and in the freshness 
and tenderness of his affections, he 
drew the children irresistibly to him 
To say that he was emotional is not to 
uncdervai the nature of the influences 
Which he exerted upoa_ suseeptiblk 
minds He did not intentionally use 
undue pressure Yet from his ver 
make <> he counted too much upou the 


His reiguing 


children to 


moment 
wringing the 


results of th 
thenoht as 


' 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


rather than that of 

them up in the Lord’s nurture 
things in motion, leaving the necessary 
edification to His 
partial, as the every man is, 
but it had the general 
of things, its end 


Jesus, bringing 


He set 
others work was 
work of 
place in 
and 


its 


served 


.mong the Great Mastery of Oratory; 


Scenes in the Lives of Famous Ora- 

tors: ‘hirty-two Reproductions of 

Famous Paintings, with text by Wal 

ter Rowlands. Dana, Estes & Co 

Boston Price, $1.50 

Here we have selections from th 
famous speeches of thirty-two of the 
world’s gteatest orators, from Demos 
thenes to Gladstone Each selection 
is introduced by a biogrephica! nots 
showing the historical setting of the 
words. This part of the work is well 
done. The orations are also skillfully 
chosen and arranged, ane carefully 
edited. The letter press is a delight to 
the eye end the illustrations are of 
the highest quaiity it is a boox« to be 


secured and laid aside for Christmas 


present 


LITERARY NOTES. 


\ new series of essays by Augustine 


sirrell, the accomplished author of 
Obiter Dicta.” will be published by 
the Secribners this fall. No details in 
addition to this interesting announce 
ment can be obtained at present other 


than the fact that the new book will be 
uniform with “Obiter Dicta,” a 


attests 


volume 


whose considerable sale the se- 


cure place Mr. Birrell holds among 
American readers 
Maurice Hewlett, in his new book, 


“New Canterbury Tales,” published by 
the Macmillan company, has taken the 
Canterbury pilgrimage as the 
his narrative. One of the interesting 
qualities of his work is his boldness 
In each of his recent has 
taken in hand subjects which have al- 
ready been treated by the masters. He 
does this without in any way challeng- 
ing comparison, and indeed in such a 
different manner and with such an in- 
dividuality of style that comparison 
would be impossible. 


scene of 


books he 


With the appearance of Edwin Drood 
the authentic edition of the complete 
works of Charles Dickens is completed 
now for distribution ir 
Messrs. Chapman aud Hall, of 
London, Dickens’ original publishers 
began the publication of this edition 
last October in conjunction with Chas 
with the 


and is ready 


sets 


Scribner's Sons, issue of ‘Pick 


wick Papers.” As far as may be judged 
from the sales of the individual vol 
umes as they have appeared from 
month to month this should prove the 


most popular low-priced edition of 


1 


Dickens eve | 


issue 


Hall Caine’s romance, “The Eternal 
City,” has been called a novel which 
on both its human side and on the 


side of its intellectual intention is the 


= 


story of Samson and his lifelong strug 


gle with the lords of the Philistines 
Che strong man in the story is in 
tended to stand for the great powe1 
which during the nineteenth century 
has, more than any other, asserted its 
place in the order of the world—that 
is, the power of the people It illus 
trates the fact that the rights of the 
people are in the people, and that. kings 
and rulers can do no more than curtail 


them 


In the Making of an American 
published by the Macmillan Co., Jacob 
\. Riis gives the world the story of 
his life It would not be fair to him 
to say that his life has been typical of 
that of many foreigners who have be 
come American citizens after the storm 
and stress of naturalization. His ex 
perience has been exceptional. It has 
een the experience of twenty men in 
ne He tas overcome ovstacles which 
few youths encounter and still fewe: 
can stand against in their efforts to ad 


American life As a 
Denmark because he 
wanted, be 
day 


themselves to 
boy he left 
the girl he 


just 
mere 
have 
America as 4 
the very 
ery instinct of 


could not 
gan life in 
drifted among hu 
manity until ey self- 
preservation had taught him the lesson 
of mere existence, then with his edu- 
cation anc home training to back him 
he tegan the rapid career and interest- 


labore! 


dregs of 


ing life as an American which he re- 
couuts so entertainingly in this book. 


It is a true romance, full of all the ele- 
ments of fiction, and a very primer of 
manful siruggle against injustice, 
norance, indifference and his own limi- 


ig- 


tations. 

If Hour Brain Is Tired VUse 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. D. Crothers, Supt. Walnut 

\sylum, Hartford, Conn., 

“It is a remedy of great value in build- 

functional energy and brain 

Invigorates the entire system 


Lodge Says: 


ing 
force.”’ 


up 


A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured Nature has produced 
a vegetable remedy that will permanently cure 
Asthma and a diseases of the lungs and bronchial 


Having tested Its wonderful Curative powers 


ith a record of 9) per cent 


tubes 


desiring to relic 


charge t a 





$13.00 CO BUFFALO PAN- 

AMERICAN AND 
RETURN $13.00 
via the Nickel Plate Road daily, with 
limit of 15 days; 20-day tickets at 
$16.00 for the round trip; 5-day tickets 
at $6.00 for the round trip, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Through service to New York and 
Boston and lowest available rates. For 
particulars and Pan-American folder 
of buildings and grounds, write John 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago 








AS FP FREER ESE EDEN WY ES Neha Nee 
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THE HOME 


The Right Hand of the Most 


uurden is heavy 
the 


When 
And 
When 
And 
Let me 
Im the 


the 
weary way 
weak is the spirit 
the day 
myself 


dreary 

hearten 
lesolate place 

God 


face 


With a prayet 
For the light 
Let me call unto him 
Who will list 
Remembering eve 
Though cloudy the 
His and grace 
That have kept me so long 
And the Lord 
My and my 
Intelligence 


to my 
of his 


to my cry 
SKY 
L£oodness 
so shall be 
strength song 


rhe Christian 


MY LITTLE MAN, 

BY KATHLEEN WATSON. 
Chapter I11.—(Continued.) 
But at the further end of the room | 
saw a low doo! i wondered whether 
it led into a cupboard or another apart- 


ment I do not know what iustinct 
made me do it, but softly, very softly, I 
turned the handle, and the door opened 
on to a room so low and dark that at 
first I could distinguish nothing—but 
stil! it was a room I struck a match 
and lighted a candle which I found in 
the room of books beyond. And on a 
little pallet-bed in the corner, lying 


with one hand on his breast, I saw him 
first, my little my darling In 
seeing him I thought I saw Allan again 
so startling was the likeness. 

He was asleep. On his small white 
face were traces of tears, and his other 
hand was lying on the open page of a 
French grammar beside him. Now and 
then his little body moved as if in 
pain, and he tossed his bright curls on 
the dingy pillow. Once his lips moved, 


boy, 


and I heard him murmur: “Je—je—j‘ai 
I have.” 
And he was six years old 


As I knelt beside that pathetic little 


form I wondered if the souls in Para- 
dise have power to see us as we are: 
praying that if so. Allan, in mercy, 


might be spared the pity of this sight. 

The candle flickered on: in ten min- 
utes or so it would burn itself out, but 
I did not stir. By its sickly light I 
watched my little boy, thinking of the 
of desolation and miscompre- 
hernsion that must have rent his child- 


igony 


ish heart for all the long months 
since they had torn his father from 
him 

Suddenty, with a final leap of flame, 
the light failed, and I was alone with 
him in the darkness 

Je je—j'ai, | have,” he said again: 
“tu—tu—as # 

Then I, unable to bear it longer, and 


awakening would be 


thinking that any 


vauw 
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better then that tortured sleep, kissed 
him and in a whisper spoke his name. 
moment and with a frightened 
woke 

Vorstrovna, I shall know it 
was so bad—and I was 


learn it—indeed | 


In a 
start, hs 
“Oh, Dr. 
the pain 
but I will 


soon 
tired 
will 

“Waido! Waldo! It is not Dr. Vor- 
strovna. Do you remember what father 
used to talk about—who father said 
would come? Well, dear little one, this 
is Nell.” 

For a moment a silence trat could be 
taken hold of, so to speak. Afterwards 
he me What felt. Then in a 
twinkling his tiny arms were round my 
in the midst of a passion of 
scarcely able to speak for 


told he 
and 
tears, yet 
joy, he said 
“You 
“Yes, dear: 
And mine, too, he 
slowly and in an holding 
tightly to him with one arm round my 


neck 


Neil?” 


now.” 


Fathers 
yours, 


Nell? 
and 


are 
Loo 
repeated 
me 


now,” 
ecstasy, 


neck and one hand firmly closed over 
a button of my coat. 
‘And mine, too, now,” ne said again. 


little and | 


When he had recovered a 
had dried his tears away, he asked me: 
“Where is father? Tell me, have you 
seen him?’ 

I have seen him, dearest. But now 


is in heaven,” I answered, speaking 


as we speak to children. 


he 


“God is very kind,” he said then, “I 
often wonder about him and am not 
sure. But now I know that he is kind. 
Because all this time I have asked him 
things, ‘Please, God, take 
father home to heaven and send Nell 
to me.” And he has done them both.” 

I was surprised at his caimness. 

“Why did you ask God to take father 
I said. 


only two 


to heaven, dear?” 

“Because they told me such dreadful 
things of the place where he had gone. 
And just before he went he told me 
himself that he could never, never 
come back to me, and he asked me to 
pray for him that he might die. All 
day long I have thought of him in 
those dreadful places, ana Dr. Vor- 
strovna cross because I cannot do 
my Now father warm and 
bright with God, and—you have come.” 

Even in the depth and intensity 
of our love for him, we found room, 
both of us, to be glad, glad that he had 
gone 

Then I tried to lift him on my knee, 


is 


lessons. is 


SO, 


but as I did so a sharp cry of pain 
was wrung from his little lips. 
“Oh! Nell,” he said, while he lay 


back panting on his pillow, and I felt 
the moist beads of perspiration rise 
on his forehead, and waited in deadly 
anxiety for him to speak again. “Oh! 
Neli, my pain is very bad tonight.” 


“What pain, and where, my dear- 
est?” 
“Here—and here,” he said, putting 


his hands, I could not see where in the 
dark. 

Then the words that Allan had said 
to me in his prison came to my mind, 
but for very dread I could not speak. 











Easier 
Work 


Pleasanter, 
quicker, 
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—_< 4G PEARLINE 
W What worse 
for throat and 


lungs than long 
working over tainted steam 
from a weashtub? Here is 
the simple, sensible, wo- 
manly PEARLINE way: 
Soak the clothes in Pearline; 
rinse them out. No heavy 
rubbing on washboard. Save 
time, save clothes,—wear. 653 


Enter Pearline d:ina 

















“You know, I cannot walk now. I do 
Vorstrovna says it is 
be clever and know all about 
books. I always lie here. I wish there 
was a window in the wall, that I 
could see the horses and the people in 
the street I can only the sky 
from that little pane in the roof. Some- 
times it is blue, sometimes it is gray, 


my lessons. Dr 


good to 
so 


see 


und sometimes almost black. I like it 
best when it is blue. The birds fly 
across it, but I only see them for a 


moment and they are gone. The other 
morning, though, a sparrow came and 


perched on the roof and stayed for 
quite a minute and I thought he saw 
me here. Oh, | was happy. And at 
night sometimes I see a star. I love 
the stars. Do you?” 

My liitle boy! My little boy! Six 


years old. All day long to suffer pain, 
learn lessons, and watch the sky. To 
sometimes a star, sometimes a 
sparrow. I am not ashamed to tell you 
that. for the first time in my life that 
I can remember, I wept, and was glad 
of the darkness that hid my confusion. 

As I sat there, wondering if all the 
love and joy with which I would 
henceforth encompass his little life 
could ever atone for the lonely torture 


see 


of what had been, he said again, “I 
love the stars. Father did, too. Do 
you?” 

“Darling, I do. And I will take you 
where you shall see the whole sky 
bright with them; not only one or two, 
as here.” 


In an eager transport of delight he 
raised himself on his pillow, only to 
fall back again in pain. 

Lying down beside him on his little 
I said: “Tell me now, dear, how 
long have you been ill? And who takes 
eare of you?” 

“Dr. Vorstrovna takes—care me. 
He sent my nurse away when father 


bed, 


of 








rarson Rousemgood’s Experiences 


his ups and downs, are being printed in each issue of 


‘‘Daily Bible Reading’’ 


a religious paper packed full of good things for all 
Bible lovers. It goes to 45 states, Canada, England 
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went. He says he is very poor, and 
often we have scarcely anything to eat, 
because he buys so many books. He 
says it is better to buy books than 
food, because in books there is food 
that lasts. I do not quite know what 
he means, but you do, I expect Be- 
fore father went I had pain sometimes, 
but not much. At first when I came 
here I cried so, and I was often hun- 
gry, and my back hurt me and the pain 
Was worse. Now I am never hungry. 
One day a lot of books came for Dr. 
Vorstrovna; they came from some 
rooms where he used to live; the man 
left them down stairs at the street door 
and all day long I was bringing them 
up. I am little and I could only bring 
two at a time, and when they were 
very heavy, only one. There are very 
many steps, you know. At first, for 
fun, I began to count the times I went 
up and down. Altogether I went cighty- 
four times, and there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven books. I can 
count very well. Father taught me. 
We used to count the trees in the ave- 
nue, and once we tried to count the 
stars. On that evening when I had 
finished the books, I was very ill, and 
I have never been down the steps since 
then.” 

A burning rage possessed and almost 
stifled me, but I managed to say: 

“What doctor comes to you? Is ita 
kind one?” 

“Oh, no doctor comes at al!. They 
cost such a lot of money, Dr. Vor- 
strovna says, and order things which 
cost a lot of money, too. He wants to 
buy an old—old nerition, | think he 
calls it, of some book. Then when he 
has bought his nerition, if he has any 
money ieft and I am still no better, 
perhaps he will ask a doctor to come 
and see ine.” 

An old “nerition’’—an old edition— 
and for this, for this, my little boy was 
sacrificed! 

“Go on, darling. Tell me more. Tell 
me everything. Why are you alone 
like this?’ I said, not trusting myself 
to say more. 

“IT am nearly always alone in the 
evenings. But, indeed, I do not mind 
it. I ean think best about father 
when I am alone. Dr. Vorstrovna goes 
to lectures, I think. He always has to 
do things with books. He is very 
clever. So was father. But father was 
kind, too. He used to put me on his 
shoulders and carry me up stairs and 
play with me and put his arms round 
me and tell me the beautifulest stories 
Sometimes he was too tired to talk at 
all, and I just used to sit on his knees 
by the fire, and I was very happy. 
Father said that our love was the best 
sort of love in the world. So, though 
I am only a little boy, I have had the 
best love in the world, haven't I? 
Father said so.” 

Though absolutely and perfectly a 
child, he was, as we say, oid-fashioned 
in the extreme. Owing to the fact. 
probably, of having been always 
amongst grown-up people, he had a 
trick of using very long words, or 








rather, misusing them, in the most de- 
lightful manner. In his hours of soli- 
tude he had reviewed the past, day 
after day, with such minuteness, fidel- 
ity and love, that all his conversation 
was of the former scenes in which his 
tather was hero, king, and lord of all. 

Few things in him charmed me more 
than the exquisitely grave little way he 
saying “Father said _ so.” 
Against that “Father said so” the 
united wisdom of the world would 
have been powerless to persuade him. 
it was his tiny life’s “Amen.” 

How | remember once, later on, as | 
sat at my table writing, and he play- 
ing at my side, his saying to me sud- 
denly: 

“Nell” 
called me by any other name 
know that you were 
best fellow in the world?” 


had of 


he never, from the very first, 
‘did you 
poserively the 


“I did not know it, dear,” 1 an- 
swered. 

“Well, you are. Father said so.” 

“Oh! but dearest, it is not so,” 1 


answered, thinking of the dear dead 
triend of my life, who had always been 
so blind to my faults, so lenient to my 
frailties. 

In the silence that ensued, I turned 
to look at my little boy, and my heart 
smote me as I saw. Behold! His grave 
blue eyes wide open with amaze: like 
two scarlet burning poppies his cheeks; 
his tiny mouth parted with a surprise 
and pain too sharp for words! Then | 
kissed away the poppies and the pain, 
and made my peace with him; but I 
never again forgot the lesson taught 
me by my darling, whose father had 
“said so.” 

On that first evening I sat by his side 
in the cold and gloom, comforting him 
with thoughts of his father in heaven, 
beyond all cold and gloom and pain 
and prison for ever more, until at last 
I managed to soothe him off into a 
sweet untroubled sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


Rob's Revenge. 

“T'll thrash him for this; see if ! 
don’t,” muttered Rob, as he paced the 
kitchen floor in his rage. ‘“‘There is a 
iimit even to Christian forbearance, 
mother.” 

“Is there? she said, in her gentle 
way. “I don’t remember seeing that, 
but I do about forgiving seventy times 
seven, and overcoming evil with good.” 

“I think it’s pretty hard,’’ went on 
Rob, “if a boy has to put up with all 1 
do at school because I’m trying to be a 
Christian. Just think, mother, here I 
find my skate-straps a!l cut up, with a 
note tied on, saying I won't need them 
now, as I will spend my spare time on 
my knees. It’s in Ralph Moore's hand. 
No one else writes this way. Some of 
the other boys said my pants were 
praying out at the knees.” 

“You do need new everyday clothes,” 
his mother said sadly. 

“Nonserse, mamma. These are good 
enough. It’s enough for you to keep 
me in school, the same as if father 
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were living. It’s just being laughed at 
over religion that makes my blood boil 
Ralph is the leader of it all. But 1 
must hurry, or he will get the start of 
me in the examinations. You know, 
Professor White has offered a_ prize 
for the best set of papers, and I am de- 
You'll allow me 
won't you, 


termined to get it. 
that much revenge, 
mother?” 

Not caring to wait for her answer, 
he snatched up his things, gave her a 
hasty kiss, and hurried away. 

“Overcome evil with good,” kept 
ringing in Rob’s ears. He was won- 
dering what it meant, when he stopped 
in the hall to leave his old overcoat 
and cap. 

“No need to take the saint’s books 
away. Of course, he won't peep,” came 
from Ralph as Rob passed. But before 
the laugh that followed his remark had 
died away Ralph began in a distressed 
tone: “O boys, what will I do? I’ve 
left my paper, pencils, pen and ink and 
everything at home. Professor said 
not even a pencil should be sharpened 
or borrowed after he rang the last 
bell O boys, can’t you help me? 
There’s only a moment, and I wouldn’t 
lose this examination for anything. 
Father said this should decide about 
my going to college. Do some one di- 
vide,” and the expression on Ralph’s 
face was pitiful in the extreme. 

All the boys expressed sympathy, but 
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lared they could not spare a thing 
for his use 

When Rob heard Ralpn’s lament he 
felt a little grim satisfaction His 
proud rival would not be in the field 
rhen a thought of the kind of revenge 


the old Book taught crossed his mind 

that strange command to “overcome 
evil with good 

Just as the professor was rising t 
touch the bell, Rob reached over to 
Ralph, and said I'm sorry my paper 
isn't better, but here’s half, and my 
pen and ink. Please take them 

No more communications, came 
from the platform, and the surprise 
Ralph could only look at the unexpect 
ed supplies in amazement 

He saw at a glance Rob had given 
him the best of his paper, and had 


taken the risk of a lead pencil himself 

and there came a new and strange sen 

sation in the proud 
“Rob, old he 

left the room at noon, “‘you’re the 

I ever saw, and I’m the mean 


boy’s heart 
fellow,” said, as the 
kind 


est boy 


est. I'll never forget this undeserved 
favor.” 

“Ralph Moore took the highest grad 
and Rob Wheatley the second,” an 


nounced the principal a few days late1 
“I must in regard to Wheatley’s 
excellent papers, if he had used his pen 
and ink, and a little paper, the 
few mistakes he made would have 
avoided.” 

I am glad to able to Ralph 
went to the professor and explained the 
unusual appearance of Rob’s papers 
and begged the standing to be changed 
and he given ihe first place. 

*rofessor White said it was too late 
for such a change, but he gave an ac- 
count of Rob’s generous action that 
day before the boys, and they gave a 
rousing cheer for Rob Wheatley at the 
close 

“Rob, I don’t believe you'll hear any 
thing more about your religion,” Ralph 


say, 


more 


peen 


be say 


said, as they walked home together: 
“uniless,”’ he added, “we come for the 
recipe - 

“Well, Robbie, so you've conquered 


your enemy and had your revenge,” his 
mother said, when she heard the story. 
“And so there’s a way to do that with- 
out blow is there, my son? 

“Yes, mamma,” he answered: “and 
I guess in that kind of revenge [ over- 
as much evil in Rob Wheatley as 
Ralph Moor Christian 


came 


n Observer. 
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It quickly and per- 
constipation, catarrh 
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der troubles caused by inflammation, 
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We call attention to the advertise- 
ment of The Natural Body Brace Co., 
Salina, Kansas, in another column. 
This is a company of very high stand- 
ing, vouched for by leading banks 
throughout the country. Their home 
banks say the company’s methods of 
doing business are all that a customer 
could ask. They prove by the most 
skilled physicians and thousands of 
wearers that their Brace is the best of 
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backache, lung troubles or general 
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Bethany College. 


Founded In 1841 by 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


Open to Men and Women. Sixtieth Session be 
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Railway Station, Wellsburg, W. Va. For cata 
logue and particulars address, 
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NEW YORK 
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return trip, iftickets are deposited with Joint 
Agent at Buffalo or agents at Washington. 
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day limit, stop-over of ten days additional is 
allowed at any one of those points. Sto 
over at Old Point Comfort is allowed in 
either direction within limit of ticket. 
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Shenandoan ara »...m0nt Ye..cy and the 
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Norfolk or Old Poiut Comfort to New York, 
offers the most beautiful, varied and inter- 
esting trip in America. 

For further particulars address 
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‘Doctrine and Life. 


A Book of 
Sermons and Addresses, 
By Iowa Writers, 


Towa disciples, faithful to the apostolic plea, with gold-fever zeal, have proclaimed it victoriously; 1,000 added to the 
church of Christ in Des Moines alone last winter. From this book you will iearn the secret of the power of these men. 


Here is what some of our best writers, who have read the book, have to say: 
The sermon e a strong grip upon gospel truth and present day 
d book of gospel sermons; we read one on Lord’sday when no 


“Two-thirds of page 61 


issues and is worthy a place in every preacher's 


(Good for all people to read.’ It 


gran 


cher is present. The first sermon in the book by Dean Everest is worth more than $1.50.”’ 
worth the price of the book.’’ ‘It is the best all-round sermon book now offered for sale."’ 

Table of Contents shows the following themes discussed by such well known men as Dean H. W. Everest, Chancellor 
raig, I. N. MeCash, A. M. Haggard, B. S. Denny, J. A. Seaton, Edgar Price, J. E. Denton, Sumner T. Martin, F. H. 
Lemon, T. F. Odenweller, H. O. Breeden, etc 
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‘“‘Lord’sday Observance.” “The Battle of Life. “Conversion. 

“Church and the Saloon.” + “Pugilistic Preaching. “Church of the New Testament.” 
“The S. S. a Religious Factor. “Regeneration. “The Unreasonableness of Sin.” 

“A World-wide Crusade for Christ.’ 


“Evidences of Pardon. “Resisting the Hely Spirit.” 
Chis book should sell for $2.00. We will send it prepaid for $1.00. We will send this third edition and the Index for 


one year to old or new subscribers for $1.50. 


28 Sermons and Addresses. Over 500 Pages. Neat Cloth. 
The Christian Index Publishing CO. Des Moines, la. 





REMINISCENCES AND NOTES. 


It Is by that veteran, J. H. Painter, under whose labors over 6000 have responded to the gospel call 


and been added to the church of Christ. The introduction is by Dean A. M. Haggard, of Drake Uni- 


versity. 
J. H. Painter is well known as evangelist and associate editor of the ‘‘Christian Oracle.’’ He is noted 


for clear thinking and writing, and as true as steel to the Jerusalem Gospel. 

Here are some of the themes treated in this book: ‘‘Broad Views,’’ ‘‘Brief Points,’’ ‘‘Church 
Going,’’ ‘‘Conversion,’’ ‘‘Divine Order,’’ ‘‘I Have Kept the Faith,’’ ‘‘Obedience,’’ ‘‘Straw Members,”’ 
‘“The Heart,’’ ‘“The New Man,”’ ‘“The Bible and Other Bibles.’’ Notes on many themes. 

As Full of Points as a Paper of Pins. 
‘Ut is Excellent, Pungent, Pointed, Instructive, and causes one to smile outloud often,” 
“Hisa gem. I wish there was more of it.’’ 
This is a new book of over 300 pages, clear print, neatly bound in cloth. It has been selling at $1.00. We offer it for 
60 days at 68 cents, Prepaid. 





Gospel Sermons | “Red, White and Blue.’ 
Six tracts, twenty pages each, neatly printed, with col- 


in Diagra - ored covers, written by G. L. Brokaw, Editor of The Chris- 


tian Index. 
Red: “The Bible Scrap-Book.” 
» : . : White: “Seven Reasons why I < Disciple of Christ.” 
By W. S. Small, assisted by James Small, evangelist, with ite a ee. ae . eine tescarea sai 
; te v Blue: “The Christian of the New Testament.” 
an introduction by I. N, McCash, pastor of the University ; ' 
: Red: “Lessons From Secret Societies.” 
White: ‘Religious Revival Meetings.” 
: . Biue: “Seven Wonders of the Bible.” 
In attractive form we have here charts and diagrams that : ; i : : i od oe 
help present the truth. About forty page charts suggestive Forty thousand seld ts a few months. are aug Gyan 
says, ‘‘The best I have ever read on the subjects treated. 


Church 


— Plain, pointed, practical. I intend to use them in my work.” 
Pletures Giving Light. Cor. Sec. H. W. Elliott, of Kentucky, orders 1000 and says, 

This book has been selling for $1.00. We have a good | ‘‘Admirable for evangelists in the field.” : 
supply. We will send a copy by mail for only 25 cents in Send 25 cents in postage stamps and secure six copies, 
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